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The Irrational Factor in Society 


By Extton Mayo, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Queensland 


That sanity 1s an achievement rather than a merely natural 
condition of mind and that the recognition of the irrational and 
abnormal elements in the normal person is essential to an under- 
standing of many modern personnel problems are among the 
contentions of the present article. | 

This article is the first of a series by Elton Mayo, late of the 
University of Queensland, dealing with the psychiatric approach 
to personnel problems in modern industry. Mr. Mayo has 
been working for a number of years on psychiatric problems and is 
especially interested in their implications for industry. He is 
at the present time with the Department of Industrial Research 
at the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The specific point of the first article is that while it may be essential 
to deal with the recognizably abnormal—the psychopathic individ- 
uals in industry, this vs not the sole or even the primary function of 
the industrial psychiatrist. On the contrary, the study of abnor- 
malities simply gives us a deeper comprehension of processes which 
take place even in individuals that are regarded as normal. To 
disguised and incompletely developed tendencies which go undetected 
and which therefore do not receive special care and education, Mr. 
Mayo atiributes the great mass of industrial maladjustment and 
both organized and unorganized industrial discontent. 

The second of the series of articles, entitled ‘‘Irrationality and 
Revery’’ will appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH. 


T IS something of a paradox that 
I democracy, at the moment when 
it has risen triumphant over the 
ashes of European monarchy, should 
be most dissatisfied, most critical of 
itself. Yet it is well that it should be 
80; it is a sign of health in the body 


politic. Ever since the industrial 


revolution of the eighteenth century, 
there has been a continuously growing 
conviction of defect somewhere in the 
industrial organisation of society. In 
the nineteenth century, the new-found 
enthusiasm of social philosophers 
served to conceal, in the main, this 
conviction of error. Yet Ruskin, 
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Carlyle and William Morris voiced a 
dissatisfaction that was not merely 
theirs. In our time social criticism 
has become much more clearly explicit. 
Even in their pre-war publications, 
such writers as Graham Wallas, Brooks 
Adams and C. F. G. Masterman ex- 
pressed a profound doubt as to 
the capacity of the social fabric to 
hold together. And nowadays one 
hears criticism everywhere. “Industry 
should be the servant not the master 
of humanity;’ ‘democracy is de- 
signed to secure the distribution of 
social predicates, so that the good of 
the State as a whole is not inconsistent 
with the good of individual citizens: 
assertions such as these have become 
commonplace. 

Civilisation implies a twofold effort: 
it is a struggle for individual expression 
and a struggle for material control. 
On the one hand man finds himself 
surrounded by natural forces which 
he must understand if he is to adapt 
them to his purposes. On the other 
hand he finds just such natural forces, 
though of a different type, within 
himself. Here also if he is to control 
he must first understand. To say that 
the forces which make for civilisation 
or anarchy are all human forces and 
take their origin in the human mind 
seems something of a truism. Yet 
this must be said, if only for the reason 
that its truth is so often forgotten or 
ignored. The struggle of civilisation 
has been so strongly directed, and of 
necessity, to conquest of the material 
forces of nature that we are apt to look 
only at the material factor; we are apt 
to forget that it is only so long as it 
seems worth while to the human mind 
that the material struggle will con- 
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tinue. A progressive society is, in the 
ultimate, an energetic and a happy 
society; the other way lie melan- 
cholia and decadence. Human emo- 
tions determine human destiny; life 
must be sufficiently interesting to the 
average man and woman if civilisa- 
tion is to endure. Our material 
triumph has been too greatly confined 
to the material. Signs that the elabo- 
rate industrial structure serves to 
conceal a measure of unhappiness, 
and perhaps even of despair, are not 
lacking. We term such symptoms 
social unrest. The object of personnel 
research, one must suppose, is to see 
to it that our understanding of the 
human problems of civilisation is at 
least equal to our understanding of its 
material problems. The easy assump- 
tions of the nineteenth century polit- 
ical scientists and economists will 
no longer serve. Knowledge of the 
human consequences of industrial 
elaboration, knowledge based on direct 
investigation—this is the one and 
only way. 

This statement would seem to make 
personnel research coextensive with 
human work and welfare—a broad 
study. I believe that personnel re- 
search should, and ultimately will, so 
extend its boundaries. In every 
sphere of human effort, difficulties of 
maladaptation and maladjustment 
tend to arise. Many such difficulties 
are due to causes that may be termed 
historic and remain unknown to the 
individual. All that he is clearly 
aware of is unease or discomfort; he 
protests, probably in some quite 
irrelevant manner, against such dis- 
comfort and frequently attributes his 
misfortunes to some other individual 
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or group. And a difficulty of this 
type in one department of life tends 
to make itself felt elsewhere in the 
social system. Research is needed to 
discover what is really wrong. Con- 
sider, for example, the gradual change 
which has overtaken the home life of 
the community since the advent of 
large scale industry and the modern 
city. Working women can no longer 
help each other as they did; daughters 
do not stay at home. Wives of pro- 
fessional men can no longer hire 
assistance easily. As a consequence, 
at least in part, of these changes there 
has grown up a weariness of household 
drudgery that shows itself in a variety 
of ways—hotel and apartment life, 
divorce and soon. Iam of those who 
believe that an investigation of the 
human aspect of this problem would 
yield much of knowledge and of 
suggestion for improved domestic 
happiness and comfort. The whole 
of human endeavor demands personnel 
research. 

But this type of investigation merely 
illustrates the wide importance of 
the study and is not the primary objec- 
tive. The primary objective must 
naturally be the factory and the com- 
mercial organisation which supports 
our civilisation. The social structure 
is at present permeated with un- 
necessary suspicion and distrust, fac- 
tors which go far towards making 
strikes and disorder inevitable, and 
which are often exaggerated rather 
than diminished by the methods of 


so-called democracy. It is unfor 


tunately easy to illustrate the damage 
done by ignorance and misunder- 
standing and the exacerbation of the 
situation by well-intentioned political 
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interference. Between the years 1890 
and 1895 in Australia there occurred, 
first, an overinflation of land values 
followed by a disastrous financial 


“‘smash” and, second, two of the most 


serious industrial disruptions ever 
known in that part of the world. 
Defeated in these strikes, the workers 
decided that it was necessary for them 
to have representatives of their own 
class in the political arena; and the 
Australian Labour Party came into 
being. Since that time Labour has 
gained steadily in respect of power and 
numbers and at present, in Federal 
politics and in every State, there are 
in effect two parties only, Labour 
and its opponent. It is difficult to 
see how this condition of affairs could 
have been avoided; it is part of the 
penalty we pay for the general igno- 
rance, among all classes, of the real 
historic significance of democracy. 
But the effect has been undeniably 
bad. The industrial difficulty has* 
been generalised as the only ultimate 
political issue. An ever-widening rif 

has split the social structure. On the 
one side stand the employing and 
professional classes, on the other the 
laboring classes. Between them is a 
great gulf fixed across which no group 
or section as such holds out the hand 
of friendship to another. This politi- 
cal development has obscured the 
social function of industry, it has 
increased mutual suspicion and dis- 
like between classes and has introduced 
into “democratic” party organisa- 
tion irrationality and~- emotion far 
beyond what is necessary. Every 
election tends to be conducted upon 
the lines of a “class” campaign. In 
the Queensland election of March, 1918, 
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the Labour Party was accused of an 
intention of appropriating the savings 
of the middle classes. Labour won the 
election and immediately thereafter 
a “run” upon the State Savings Banl» 
began and continued for more than a 
week. No reassurance could turn the 
crowd from its purpose; it was numer- 

enough to require police supervi- 
ion. This “run” was quite unjus- 
tified by anything in State finance, it 
was motived entirely by unreasoned 
fears aroused in electors by the politi- 
cal campaign. It is this same species 
of unreason which operates in every 
industrial difficulty. Neither the ad- 
vent of Labour to ministerial office nor 
the creation of a Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Court have diminished the 
number of strikes in Australia. On 
the contrary, misunderstanding and 
suspicion are more widespread, and 
run deeper, than before. 

Psychologists of the ‘crowd’ and 
“herd,” after considering such facts as 
these, have drawn the conclusion that 
every social situation is complicated 
by the intrusion of factors of ‘“uncon- 
scious irrationality” or ‘crowd sugges- 
tion.” They claim also that such 
factors of unreason are instinctive or 
inborn: LeBon, for example, asserts 
that ‘unconscious phenomena play 
an altogether preponderating part 
‘ in the operations of the 
intelligence. The conscious life of the 
mind is of small importance in 
comparison with its unconscious life.” 
(The Crowd pp. 30-31) He develops 
his argument by claiming that individ- 
uals of the same race all resemble one 
another in respect of these “‘uncon- 
scious’ mental elements. Conse- 


quently the “collective mind,’ that is, 
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the deliberative opinion of any un- 
specialised assembly, is determined 
not by the special capacities of special 
individuals but by the “unconscious” 
mental elements which are the 
common possession of its race. This 
opens the way for his entirely unwar- 
ranted conclusion that “the decisions 
affecting matters of general interest 
come to by an assembly of men of 
distinction, but specialists in different 
walks of life, are not sensibly superior 
to the decisions that would be adopted 
by a gathering of imbeciles” (p. 32). 
It is intolerable that nonsense of this 
description should gain a_ serious 
hearing, as if it were a real contribu- 
tion to social psychology. Had there 
been no investigation of irrational 
impulses, there would perhaps have 
been some excuse for the a priori 
methods of LeBon and his like. But 
his neglect of the researches of Braid, 
Charcot, Janet, Freud is inexcusable; 
for more than half a century psychia- 
trists have been engaged upon an 
inquiry into the mental mechanisms 
which emerge in thought as delusion 
and in action as eccentricity. And 
a mass of evidence exists which flatly 
contradicts LeBon’s assertion that the 
irrationality of a crowd is native or 
instinctive. While it is true that 
factors of unreason play a part in 
every industrial dispute, it is com- 
pletely false that such factors are 
inborn and the common possession of 
the race. They are as much the 
product of education, in a broad sense, 
as a knowledge of Greek. To every 
individual his own particular variety 
of unreason. The fact that a skilful 
orator can mould the various impulses 
to a common pattern, or induce them 
























































to issue in a mass activity, does not 
in any sense, justify the conclusion 
that in every individual an identical 
impulse is at work. The same criti- 
cism applies to the crowd-psycholo- 
gists’ use of the idea of suggestion. 
Every psychiatrist who has made use 
of hypnosis knows that a curative 
, suggestion is determined to success 
or failure by the developed mental 
dispositions of the hypnotised subject. 
-If such subject happens to possess a 
“line of thinking’ more or less in 
accord with the suggestion, he will 
probably accept it. But if the idea 
is strange to him, then all the sugges- 
tion in the world will pass him by, 
will leave him unaffected. Lloyd 
Tuckey cites a case in which he at- 
tempted to induce hypnosis sixty times 
before he succeeded. He concludes 
that “anxiety” cases are difficult to 
hypnotise, but that the effort is 
worth while—since this particular pa- 
tient finally “accepted” the sugges- 
tion and recovered. It is more than 
probable that the final success in 
achieving hypnosis was not the cause 
of the recovery, but a symptom of it. 
The discussion and endeavors which 
filled the repeated visits probably 
sufficed to bring into being a new and 
more normal mental attitude, an 
attitude which merely revealed itself 
in the capacity to achieve hypnosis. 
The same may be said of the much- 
discussed “autosuggestion” of Coué. 
Where Coué’s method succeeds, the 
success is probably due to the achieve- 
ment by the patient of a new and more 
healthy-minded course of reflective 
thinking and is not an evidence of the 
marvels of “suggestion.” 
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We may therefore dismiss as super- 
ficial and irrelevant the theories of 
the crowd psychologists. Their writ- 
ings point, it is true, to the need for 
psychological investigation of the un- 
reason which complicates and clogs 
our individual and social activities; 
but crowd-psychology contributes 
nothing to such investigation. The 
work of the psychopathologists, on 
the other hand, is directly relevant 
and demands careful consideration. 
It has the additional merit of being an 
empirical study, descriptive of facts 
and cases; it is not overloaded with 
theoretic elaborations. 

The application of psychology to 
any human problem is at present 
sadly hampered by the fact that the 
majority of psychologists are over- 
specialised. For a century at least 
there have been two psychological 
investigations—the academic and the 
medical, and the tendency has been 
for the individual psychologist to 
confine himself strictly to one or other 
of these. The outlook and the 
methods of the two investigations are 
utterly dissimilar. The academic 
investigator is interested in what we 
are “conscious of”—the mental hinter- 
land. The method of the academic 
is to induce an individual to concen- 
trate his attention on some problem 
in order that the investigator may 
examine the process of attention and 
thinking. Janet’s “method of dis- 
traction” is typical of the medical 
investigator; he induces concentra- 
tion in order that he may disregard 
it and investigate what is happen- 
ing behind the scenes in the men- 
tal hinterland. Jung’s “association 
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method” and Freud’s “dream-inter- 
pretation” are only elaborations of 
the method of distraction. Medical 
psychologists since Janet have de- 
veloped this characteristic method 
because they have learned that only so 
can they discover the mental mecha- 
nisms which give rise to irrationality 
and delusion. In general it may be 
said that the academic psychologist 
investigates processes of reason, and 
the medical processes of unreason. 
This latter fact shows the direct rele- 
vance of the medical research to the 
topic of this paper. 

If the research which stretches 
from Braid to Charcot, Janet and 
Freud be closely examined two inter- 
esting facts stand revealed. In the 
first place, the investigation has been 
conducted in the main by members of 
the medical profession and, perhaps 
for this reason, the initial assumption 
has almost invariably been that 
hysteria and ‘nervous breakdown’”’ 
are nervous or organic rather than 
mental ills. And in almost every 
instance, the investigator has been led 
finally to adopt the contrary view— 
that “nervous breakdown”’ is, more 
often than not, mentally caused. 
Braid abandoned his ‘“‘hypnosis” the- 
ory for “monoideism,’’ Charcot and 
Janet began with a theory of a nerv- 
ous trauma or shock to the nervous 
system; Janet finally elaborated his 
interesting and important theory of 
mental “dissociation” or split con- 
sciousness. As they gather experi- 
ence, one finds a diminishing emphasis 
on the organic factor. This does not 
mean that the organic factor in hys- 
teria is unimportant, that it is not in 
many instances its sole cause. It 
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means rather that mental ills may 
come by maladaptation to the environ- 
ment, that such maladjustment may 
cause mental disintegration as surely 
as organic defect or disease. It means, 
in other words, that education, in the 
broadest sense of that term, is far 
more important than has hitherto 
been supposed. By education we 
achieve not merely knowledge but 
also mental health. Sanity is an 
achieved, rather than a merely natural 
condition of mind. 

This leads up to the second inter- 
esting fact or discovery of medical 
psychology. The education that is so 
extraordinarily important for mental 
health or disease is the education that 
comes by revery rather than by con- 
centrated thinking. What the psy- 
chiatrist does when faced by a case of 
mental disorder, properly so-called, 
is, first, to discover if possible the 
locus of maladjustment and, having 
discovered this, he endeavors to find 
out the nature of the reveries that have 
been substituted for real experience. 
Psychopathology has discovered that 
it is not only the real, but also. the 


imagined situation which determines 


individual development. ‘This is especi- 
ally true of the reveries of infancy 
and adolescence. The supposition is 
that all the native capacities of the 
infant, adolescent or adult have 
achieved some sort of development. 
Development may have come by way of 
direct experience of objects and situa- 
tions, or by way of reveries substituted 
for such direct experience. And the 
resulting mental capacities may be 
inconsistent, conflicting or inchoate. 
To discover the exact mental situa- 
tion is the task of the psychopatholo- 























gist; his technique has been developed 
with that end in view. 

In this modern world of ours it is 
obvious that everyone, save perhaps a 
fortunate few, is likely to have failed 
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as in every case, that the symptom or 
manifestation does not usually bear 
any logical relation to the source of 
the disorder. 

On another occasion I was asked to 


to achieve a perfectly normal orienta¥ see a professional man of high standing 


tion to his surroundings. Civilisa- 
tion is, of course, psychologically 
based on the advantage that accrues 
from the inhibition of crude expres- 
sions of racial tendency. But a total 
inhibition which denies even a sub- 
limated expression is no advantage and 
carries as a consequence a _ substi- 


and ability by his medical attendant. 
He was said to be unable to leave the 
house, so I visited him. I found him 
in bed, extremely restless. When 
asked why he did not get up, he replied 
that he was afraid of being “hit by a 
meteorite.” He was reading the arti- 
cle on meteorites in an encyclopaedia 


tute development in unacknowledged’ and finding small comfort in it. The 


revery. ‘These reveries, because they 
are unacknowledged and seem to be 
unknown to the major personality 
of the individual are termed by 
the Freudian school “unconscious.” 


fear of meteorites had a history of 
development in revery from the age of 
four to the age of thirty-seven, when 
the “breakdown” occurred. But this 
again was no more than a symptom. 


Developed mental capacities of thisW His real disorientation to life was the 


unacknowledged type seem to be the 
source of irrationality and conflict. 
A girl of twenty-five years of age, 
referred to me for examination, com- 
plained of a fear of insanity which had 
developed steadily from the time she 
was sixteen. She also suffered from 
insomnia and rigors. She said that 
she had suffered no organic illness, 
nor was there any history of mental 
trouble in her family. She herself 
was well educated and admitted at 
once that the fear was irrational. 
“But,” she added, “‘it’s there and I 
can’t get rid of it.”” Further inquiry 
showed that no one had explained the 
facts of adolescence to her and certain 
symptoms in herself which she did not 
understand had “explained” them- 
selves in revery as abnormality. She 
speedily recovered, once the un- 
acknowledged revery was brought to 
light. It is important to note in this, 





effect of a life-long revery which de- 
picted him as an utter and complete 
failure in all his undertakings. He 
also has recovered since this unac- 
knowledged revery was brought into 
focus for purposes of reasoned dis- 
cussion. But it is not necessary to 
investigate cases of “breakdown” to 
discover reveries of this type; none of 
us entirely escapes the burden of 
unknown and unwelcome mental 
development. Recently I questioned 
twenty individuals, mainly graduates, 
men and women in equal numbers with 
a view of discovering the incidence 
of suicide reveries. There was not 
one who could not tell me instantly 
the form of suicide he or she would 
choose, should suicide ever become 
necessary. They were able to support 
their choice with a wealth of argu- 
ment and discussion. Yet all of them 
were happy, healthy and quite free 
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from suicidal intention. In four of 
them, there was evidence of probable 
murder revery; these four were all 
young. 

I shall have occasion to reconsider 
this point subsequently. For the pres- 
ent I wish merely to make clear the 
following claims: 

1. Individual and social situations 
are complicated by the intrusion of 
irrational motives and delusions. 

2. Irrational impulses of this type 
are not native or instructive. They 
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are the product of education and 
development. 

3. The type of “education” which 
gives rise to unreason is the education 
that is achieved by unacknowledged 
reveries—such reveries being sub- 
stituted for real experience. 

4. No one, whether ranking as 
normal or abnormal, is entirely free 
of such unreason. The greater the 
ignorance and restriction, the wider is 
the dominance exercised by unreason. 














Organization for an Occupational Survey 


By Rosert C. CLorHier 


Mr. Clothier, in the introductory sentences of his article, disclaims 
for it any particular merit as announcing the results of completed 
research, dismissing it as “‘a simple statement of organization and 
method.”” .Those acquainted with the personnel field will appreciate 
how rare simple, tlluminating and, one might add, modest state- 
ments of this sort really are. 

The special value of the present article les in that it sets forth how a 
complicated and technically difficult occupational survey was 
planned, organized and carried out. It deals not only with the 
instruments employed but shows the organization and the methods 
that made the use of these instruments effective. Though the 
article may not announce research completed, it serves a useful 
purpose for research in showing how such a survey (1) provides 
a background against which the value of undertaking more inten- 
sive studies may be judged, and (2) furnishes data as some of the 
raw material for further studies. 

Interest in the present article is heightened by the fact that its 
execution involved the organized cooperation of two distinct branches 
of our federal government, the Army Air Service on the one hand 
and the Civil Service Commission on the other. 

Mr. Clothier was, during the war, a member of the Committee on the 
Classification of Personnel. He is now Vice-President of the 
Scott Company. 





HIS is a narrative of the pro- 
cedure followed in the crea- 
tion recently of certain per- 
sonnel instruments at McCook Field, 
the experimental station of the Air 
Service at Dayton. It is not a story 
of accomplishment. It is not a state- 
ment of research completed. It is a 
simple statement of organization and 
method. 
By way of introduction, the reasons 
for the work are summarized as 


follows: primarily, civilian employees 
are required to have a Civil Ser- 
vice status and there were difficulties 
in the way of a complete understand- 
ing between the administration at 
McCook Field and the Civil Service 
Commission as to the minimum re- 
quirements for the several hundred 
positions at the Field; it had not been 
practicable before to complete a study 
and report of such requirements. 
By the same token, ease and accuracy 
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of selection for employment, transfer 
and promotion were difficult of attain- 
ment; the facts of the occupations 
were not in hand. Again, by the 
same token, it had not been possible 
for the administration to develop a 
comprehensive promotional plan. 

Furthermore it was very desirable 
from the viewpoint of the budget, that 
a method of payroll control be devel- 
oped which would serve to make it 
easier to achieve payroll economy 
by visualizing the expense situation 
within each occupation. Again, an 
accurate classification of the 1200 
civilian employees of the Field was 
desired. And lastly, it was evident 
that any simple, practicable means 
of acquainting the applicant or em- 
ployee with the nature of the position 
to which he was being employed, 
transferred or promoted, would be a 
very great help in the prevention of 
turnover. 

It seems proper, similarly, to have 
an idea in advance of the nature of 
the personnel instruments which the 
work produced. Briefly these were: 
Occupational Descriptions for the 
several hundred occupations present 
at the Field, a Salary Control Chart or 
“Spot Chart,’ a Promotional Chart, 
an Index of Occupations and an 
Occupational Census (or list of the 
employees at the Field classified ac- 
cording to their proper occupations). 
There accompanied these instruments 
a comprehensive set of instructions 
covering their construction, use and 
maintenance. 

The general control of the work 
was under the direction of a group 
of consultants who had had extensive 
experience in this kind of work. 
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Their part was that of planning, organ- 
ization, supervision and coordination. 
The administration at McCook Field 
provided adequate office space and 
working quarters and made available 
the necessary typists’ and clerical ser- 
vice, and a staff of ten capable and 
intelligent men to act as interviewers; 
in addition the Civil Service Commis- 
sion furnished the services of two 
of its representatives. The ‘“ques- 
tionnaire method” was not considered 
owing to its recognized limitations. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK 


These interviewers were well selected 
from the viewpoint of education, ex- 
perience, personality and interests— 
four factors, incidentally, which are of 
the same importance in this work as 
they are in any other occupation. 

The first step was that of holding a 
‘vestibule school” for the interviewers 
in order to acquaint them with the 
nature of the data to be secured 
from the employees at the Field 
as to their positions, the ways and 
means of securing this information and 
the form in which this information 
should be condensed and written up 
into Occupational Descriptions. It 
is understood, of course that the Occu- 
pational Description was the first 
objective of the work; that the other 
instruments named above are built 
upon and around the Occupational 
Description. As much information as 
could be imparted was given to 
the interviewers through the vesti- 
bule school; this occupied most of 
one day. The rest of their training 
took the form of “training on the 
job” through frequent conferences 
with the consultants. 

















Previously, the administration at 
the Field had prepared a list of the 
employees classified according to their 
occupations so far as those occupa- 
tions were then known. As a 
basis in approaching this work, it 
was assumed that “what is is right 
until it is found to be wrong.”’ Con- 
sequently, it was adopted as a policy 
that these classifications should be 
regarded as the correct classifications 
until the investigations of the inter- 
viewers revealed in what ways they 
were incorrect. So arbitrary code 
numbers, 001, 002, 003, etc., were 
given these occupations for the purpose 
of identification, throughout the proc- 
ess of analysis and reclassification. 
It is quite impossible to overestimate 
the value of this device. Freedom 
from misunderstanding and ambiguity 
in this respect characterized the work 
from beginning to end. 

It was entirely natural, of course, 
that the classifications shown on this 
list were found to be inaccurate in a 
number of cases. The Civil Service 
classifications had been used princi- 
pally. The transfer of men from 
occupation to occupation had not 
always been reported by the foremen 
and executives. Duties had changed. 
And the occupational titles had in 
many cases grown like Topsy. 

In the assignment of occupations 
to the interviewers two well-defined 
principles were observed. First, the 
simple, obvious occupations were as- 
signed in the beginning in order that 
the interviewers might become familiar 
with the work before attempting the 
more involved and difficult analyses. 
Second, to each man were assigned 
the occupations for which he seemed 
particularly fitted by reason of his 
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education, experience, personality and 
interests. 

The day following their “gradua- 
tion” from school, the interviewers 
set forth in their quest for facts. 
Simultaneously three charts were 
posted on the bulletin board in the 
office: 

First: An assignment list, showing 
the complete list of occupations as- 
signed to each of the interviewers. 
It became the practice to cross off the 
occupations as they were completed. 

Second: A preliminary chart on 
which the occupations were listed 
down the left-hand column and the 
status of the Occupational Descrip- 
tion—“‘Begun,” ‘Interview Com- 
pleted,” or ‘‘First Draft Completed’ 
—entered by check in the appropriate 
column. 

Third: A consultation chart on 
which the day was broken up for 
each interviewer into investigatiqn 
periods, drafting periods and consulta- 
tion periods. It was recognized that 
frequent conferences with the consul- 
tants would be necessary, especially 
during the earlier stages of the work. 
The real purpose of this chart was to 
stagger these conferences so that each 
interviewer would have all the oppor- 
tunity he wanted to confer with the 
consultants and that the maximum 
use would be made of the consultants’ 
time. The principle of this chart was 
observed throughout although the 
time periods had to be regarded as 
extremely elastic. 


THE BASIC INSTRUMENT—THE OCCU- 
PATIONAL DESCRIPTION 


It is proper, now that the inter- 
viewers have started out to secure 
the needed information, that con- 





sideration be given here in our 
narrative to the nature of the 
Occupational Description itself. Any 
discussion of its nature necessarily 
involves a recognition of its purposes. 
Briefly, it may be said that the Occu- 
pational Description was to serve 
these purposes primarily: 

First, to establish a common job- 
language between the Air Service and 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Second, to aid in selection; to permit 
the choice of workers with a full 
knowledge of the duties they are to 
perform and of the personal qualities 
the work in the various positions 
demands. 

Third, to acquaint the new employee 
with the nature of the work to which he 
is to be assigned; to prevent those 
flarebacks occasioned by the employee 
finding the work or the working 
conditions different from, and less 
acceptable than, those which he had 
anticipated. 

Fourth, to assist in the determina- 
tion of equitable salary ranges for 
the various positions. 

Fifth, to make possible the de- 
velopment of an adequate promotional 
plan. 

Figure 1 shows a typical Occupa- 
tional Description. It will be noticed 
that the check system was avoided in 
the final draft, although it will be 
seen later how the check principle was 
used in securing the information. 


For purposes of operation the simple 
declarative form of expression has been 
found more expressive and easier to un- 
derstand than participial phrases and 
other forms of abbreviated English. 

At the top appears the occupational 
title. 


Wherever practicable the title 
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in use was continued. Each title, 
however, was required to satisfy three 
standards: first, descriptiveness; 
second, consistency with the titles 
of other occupations; third, brevity. 

In the upper right hand corner 
appears the occupational code number 
used for purposes of identification 
and quick reference. In the upper 
left hand corner appears the name of 
the interviewer who prepared it; the 
purpose of this entry is, primarily, 
to know who can best be assigned to 
the task of revising the Occupational 
Description when the time for check- 
ing up arrives. It is appreciated, of 
course, that the work in most posi- 
tions is in a state of more or less 
change and that periodic reviews are 
needed to reestablish the accuracy 
with which the Occupational Descrip- 
tion reflects the facts of the position. 

In the space immediately below the 
title are entered the names of the 
Sections, Branches and Units in which 
the occupation occurs. 

For the moment pass over the box 
entitled ‘Minimum Requirements.” 
We shall return to it. 

It will be observed that the body 
of the Occupational Description re- 
solves itself into seven parts: Duties, 
Hours, Minimum Requirements, Addi- 
tional Qualifications Desired, Working 
Conditions, Principal Lines of Promo- 
tion and Salary. 

With reference to that section of 
the Occupational Description entitled 
“Duties,’”’ due consideration was given 
to the fact that it is impossible to 
select employees properly for a posi- 
tion unless the statement of require- 
ments is supplemented by a statement 
of the duties. Selection and _place- 














Prepared by Lewis. 
eee eee 
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WAR DEPARTMENT Symbol: 186 
Air Service, Engineering Division 
McCook Field, Deyton, Ohio 
Occupation JUNIOR 
O ing in: SECTIONS BRANCHES UNITS 








| Bao | Sag] Ac | SA. | Pose [Wec. Equipment 
alzjec ie c |B 


Radio 

















Duties 


Hours 


Minimm 





The development of radio technique by the Air Service is the responsi- 
bility of the Equipment Section, Radio Branch. 


Under superivision, the Junior Radio Engineer carries on general research 
and investigation with reference to radio and allied work. He assists in 
testing all new and existing equipment and has charge of installation of 
all types of redio equipment in airplanes. He also performs laboratory 
experiments with reference to reconstruction and improvement of various 
types of transmitting and receiving apparatus. He carries on tests in 
radio finding, radio control and relay works: performs his work both aloft 
and in the laboratory. 


8:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. ) 
12:00 M. to 12:45 Feu. ) 
12245 P.M. to 4:45 P.M.) 

8:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. Saturday 


Monday to Friday 


The Junior Radio Engineer mst have graduated in physics or electrical 


eee, engineering from a college or university of recognized standing. In 


lieu of college graduation in physics or electrical engineering, there 
may be substituted graduation from high school and at least four years* 
subsequent (or graduation.from a college or university of recognized 
standing in @ course other than physics or electrical engineering and 

at least two years’ subsequent or concurrent) training snd/or experience 
in physics, electrical engineering, or allied sciences, of such character 
as to give a solid foundation for radio work, and advancing in accomplish 
ment comparable to the vorogression of a complete college course. 


Male, age 18 to 45. 





Addi tional He should be familiar with the various types of Air Service radio Equip- 
Quslificatfons| ment and should have some practical knowledge of aviation and airplane 
Desired performance; soundness of judgment, open mindedness and accuracy in the 
interpretation of findings are qualities desired in this work. 
Working Indoors and outdoors; seated and standing; laboratory and flying. 
Conditions 
Principal Proms Radio Mechanic 137 
lines of Pro-] Tos Assistant Radio Engineer 018 
motion, 
Salary 
rs Ce. = 223. 


Approved by Arthur Ss, 








MeCouk Pield-11-11-22-800 


Ch. of Sect. ZeGe Douphing - Air Serv...t_te Baruch _ Civ. Serv. 


lst Lt. Air Service 





Fia. 1 
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ment is not a mechanical task, as is 
implied by the obsolete “pegs and 
holes” theory. Judgment must be 
used and the exercise of judgment 
demands knowledge of the duties the 
individual is to perform. In like 
manner, knowledge of duties is re- 
quired for the purposes of acquainting 
the new employee with the nature of 
his position, establishing salary limits 
and developing lines of promotion. 
With reference to the statement of 
duties, the following passage is quoted 
from the Letter of Transmittal accom- 
panying the Occupational Descriptions: 


It will be noticed that the section 
entitled ‘“Duties”’ gives a statement of func- 
tion rather than a recapitulation of the 
details of operation that go to make up those 
functions. Details of this kind are fre- 
quently more misleading than informative; 
what the Employment Department and the 
prospective employee and the rate setting 
agency want to know is what the employee 
does, not the minutiae of how he does it. 


In each position the degree of super- 
vision required has been ascertained 
and indicated in the description of 
duties. We have recognized the six 
degrees of supervision or direction 
acceptable to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. To permit a clear under- 
standing of the phraseology employed, 
we give here the following definitions. 


Immediate supervision. The degree of 
supervision that an apprentice, a clerk 
learning office routine, or a copyist drafts- 
man receives. It is not expected that the 
employee will use much initiative, and this 
faculty is watched until the supervisor is 
sure it is being used in the right direction. 
Immediate supervision involves close watch 
over all the specific details in the work— 
what duties are performed, how they are 
performed, step by step. 
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Supervision. The degree of supervision 
that a new clerk receives after the first 
uncertainty is over, and the supervisor 
feels that the clerk is ‘‘catching on.” 
Supervision does not involve so close a 
watch over specific details, but general 
phases of the work are controlled by con- 
stant reference to the supervisor for advice 
and decision. 

General supervision. The degree of super- 
vision flowing from foreman to journey- 
man. The worker here begins to assume 
his share of responsibility. He is supposed 
to know the mechanics of his job and to 
exercise that knowledge without advice 
or spur. The means of accomplishing a 
given object is usually left entirely to 
the worker. 

Direction. The degree of supervision 
exercised over a trained worker by his 
administrative chief or section head. A 
definite object is set, and the worker is 
left to go ahead, in conformity with policies 
with which he has no recommendatory con- 
nection. It is expected that there will be 
need for frequent conference both as to 
general phases of the work and specific 
details. 

General direction. The degree of super- 
vision exercised over a section head by his 
administrative chief. The latter expects a 
finished product without appreciable refer- 
ence even as to general features and with 
practically no reference as to the spe- 
cific details of how the work is to be 
accomplished. . 

General administrative direction. The 
degree of supervision exercised over a 
trained technical man by his administra- 
tive head. General Administrative Direc- 
tion lays emphasis on the fact that the 
technical features of the work are practi- 
cally all in the hands of the worker. It is 
illustrated by the direction the President of 
a manufacturing corporation might exercise 
over the Chief Engineer. 


It will be observed that the simple 
indicative mood, active voice has 
been employed in the statement of 
duties. 











The section entitled “Hours” has 
been provided principally for the 
information of the new employee. 
The construction of the Occupational 
Descriptions, however, has in instances 
yielded information, previously unap- 
preciated, to the effect that in 
certain positions and under certain 
conditions unnecessarily long or other- 
wise unwholesome hours were in effect. 

The section entitled ‘Minimum 
Requirements” gives information as to 
the qualifications a person must pos- 
sess to be considered for the position 
at all. Here a statement is given 
first of education required and experi- 
ence required. This is followed by a 
statement of such personal qualities 
as judgment, accuracy, supervisory 
ability and physical qualities. Only 
positive statements were made. Where 
a given quality is not needed, no refer- 
ence was made to it. . 


Continuing from the letter of 
transmittal: 
It will be observed that alternate 


formulae of requirements have been pre- 
sented where it has been possible to do so. 
The several alternatives (or ‘‘equivalents’’) 
have been graded down from the most 
desirable to the least desirable. These 
alternatives have been provided in order to 
permit the candidacy for a given position 
of as many properly qualified persons as 
possible. 


In the process of selection, however, 
more information is needed than is 
contained in a statement of the bare 
necessities. In practically all posi- 
tions there are other desirable qualities 
which cannot be regarded as essential : 


The section’ entitled ‘‘Additional 


Qualifications Desired’’ record those further 
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qualifications, over and above the Minimum 
Qualifications, which it is desirable for the 
incumbent to possess. It is the judicious 
consideration of these additional qualifica- 
tions which will make possible the selection 
of employees equipped to render especially 
efficient and economical service. 


The next section of the Occupational 
Description, ‘Working Conditions,” 
is self-explanatory. This information 
is primarily for the benefit of the 
prospective employee and for purposes 
of salary determination. 

With reference to “Principal Lines 
of Promotion,” we quote again from 
the Letter of Transmittal: 


The section entitled ‘‘Principal Lines of 
Promotion” will be of great assistance to 
the Employment Department in develop- 
ing a promotion policy (which is essential 
to morale and continued efficiency) and 
illuminative to the prospective employee 
in visualizing the possibilities of his posi- 
tion provided he qualifies himself for them. 

It has been found that an employment 
department can more readily secure ap- 
plications and can more readily create 
contentment if a definite system of pro- 
motion exists. Jt is better for the em- 
ployment department to watch those 
persons already employed when openings © 
are likely to occur and to have suitable 
employees trained for advancement to 
those positions rather than to be obliged 
to go outside in the search for qualified 
persons. 


And lastly, with reference to “Salary:” 


No figures have been entered under 
Salary, in view of the fact that the salary 
ranges are in a more or less uncertain 
state and are subject to revision according 
to the wage study which is proposed by the 
Planning Section and the Employment 
Department. When the salary ranges have 
been set, they should be typed on the 
Occupational Descriptions in the space 
provided. 








With this general picture of the 
form and content of the Occupational 
Description in mind, we are ready to 
return to the box at the head of the 
Occupational Description entitled 
‘““Minimum Requirements.” The ad- 
ministration at McCook Field had 
long had in contemplation a wage 
study embracing all the positions at 
the Field. It was naturally desired 
that the Occupational Descriptions 
should be made to serve the purposes 
of that study. Consequently the tech- 
nique about to be described was 
adopted in order to reveal to the wage 
setting board the salient facts in each 
position affecting proper wage rates. 
This can best be described by quoting 
again from the Letter of Transmittal: 


No mechanical method of determining 
wage ranges can be successful. Formulae 
will not suffice. The problem calls for 
judgment, the best we can bring to bear 
upon it. Judgment is apt to be good when 
it is founded upon facts rather than upon 
approximations and guesswork. Our pur- 
pose in suggesting the approximate value 
of these seven factors in each occupation 
is to yield some of the facts which the 
Employment Manager and the members of 
the Planning Division should consider when 
they sit down to set the salary ranges for 
the different occupations. 

This information is presented in abbre- 
viated form in the box at the top (left) 
of each Occupational Description which 
bears the caption ‘Minimum Require- 
ments.’’ This box is broken down into 
seven compartments, one each for the 
seven factors within each occupation 
which should be considered in setting salary 
ranges: Education Required, Experience 
Required, Judgment Required, Accuracy 
Required, Supervisory Ability Required, 
Physical Qualities Required, and ‘Ob- 
jectionableness’”’ of working conditions 
(danger, health hazard, unpleasantness, 
etc.). In each box is a letter indicating 
the degree to which that factor apparently 
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exists in the position. Generally speaking 
the letter A indicates that the factor in 
question exists in maximum degree; the 
letter F indicates that it exists in minimum 
degree. 

The key to each letter in each of the 
seven factors is given in the following table. 
Naturally these equivalents must be in- 
terpreted liberally. In fact the equivalents 
can never be used in place of the text. 
They may serve, however, as a convenient . 
means for comparing related factors in 
various occupations, and when so used, they 
will indicate what factors should be given 
especial consideration in the further 
development of selective processes, train- 
ing programs, promotional plans, and wage 
studies. The table: 


Education 


. Graduation from college. 

. Graduation from high school. 

. Two years’ high school. 

. Graduation from common school. 
Six years’ common school. 

None. 


Sho OW > 


Experience 


Ten years. 
Five years. 

. Three years. 
. Two years. 
. One year. 
None. 


OOD 


Judgment 


. Errors may cause loss of life. 
. Errors may cause personal injury. 
. Errors may cause money loss. 
. Errors may cause confusion—inter- 
departmental. 

E. Errors may cause inconvenience— 
intra-departmental. 

F. None. 


yaw> 


Accuracy 


A. Errors may cause loss of life. 

B. Errors may cause personal injury. 

C. Errors may cause money loss. 

D. Errors may cause confusion—inter- 
departmental. 

E. Errors may cause inconvenience— 
intra-departmental. 














Supervision 


. Supervision over one hundred. 
. Supervision over fifty. 

. Supervision over twenty-five. 
. Supervision over ten. 

. Supervision over five. 

. None. 


AmMOGOW> 


Physical qualities 


A. Superlative—e.g., Great strength 
(continuous heavy lifting) exceptional 
eyesight (draftsman, instrument maker, 
etc.). 


B. Superior—e.g., Unusual strength 
(occasional heavy lifting, etc.) good eye- 
sight (machinist, etc.). 

C. Better than average—e.g., Better 
than average strength (carpenter, plumber); 
better than average eyesight (typist, 
mimeograph operator, fabric worker, etc.). 

D. Below average—Average strength 
not needed (watchman, messenger, engi- 
neers)—average vision not needed (doper, 
dry kiln operator, firefighter, etc.). 

E. Slight—Little strength required 
(office worker, watchman, draftsman), 
poor vision acceptable (janitor, laborer). 


Working conditions 


A. Imminent risk of life—e.g., Experi- 
mental parachute jumper. 

B. Dangerous—e.g., Flying work. 

C. Hazardous—e.g., Aviation mechanic, 
ground man, etc. 

. D. Unhealthy or extremely unpleasant— 
e.g., Doper, propeller test. 

E. Factory or shop. 

F. Office. 

Obviously these seven factors cannot be 
considered alone especially in wage study 
work. There are other factors demanding 
consideration, such as market conditions, 
labor supply, cost of living, funds available, 
etc. Yet we find that these latter factors 
rarely escape attention, whereas such 
factors inherent in each occupation as the 
seven we have named frequently are over- 
looked entirely or are summarized so 
briefly as to reduce wage determination to a 
matter of guesswork rather than of 


judgment. 
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This is the part of the Occupational 
Description which has direct relation 
to the Salary Control Chart. But 
before proceeding to follow up that 
relationship, let us join the ranks of 
the interviewers again and consider 
their procedure in getting the facts 
needed in writing up the Occupational 


Descriptions. We have the point at 
which the work was begun. We have 
seen the finished product. Now let 


us follow the adventures of the men 
who did the work. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


We reproduce here the four pages of 
the work sheet, or Data Sheet, as it 
was called. One such sheet was filled 
out for each occupation on the 
McCook Field list; the name and 
numerical symbol were entered on 
the first line of the first page; on the 
fourth page, section P, were listed 
the names of the employees classified 
in that occupation. 

In this brief article it is impossible to 
give in detail the full purpose of each 
space and line. To the experienced 
reader most of them will be apparent. 
It must be realized, however, that 
each interviewer was faced with the 
difficult task of defining an unknown 
thing; creating a true classification 
out of a mass of facts; choosing those 
which were pertinent and reporting 
those which were apparently pertinent 
to another classification. The Data 
Sheet was the rough record of those 
facts pertinent to the occupation 
itself needed in the writing of the 
Occupational Description. | 

Generally speaking, Section A was 
provided for the entries having to do 
with identifying and naming the 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS. 





“Physical Requirements. 


1 Wei ight 


‘Height 





C "Strength 
‘Other qualities 


SOIR sociccnanusnciann 





**Reason 








= Post-Graduate Work 


Educa 


College 


High School 


Common S¢hool 





Vv mgs it 


IL 
Subjects required 


cons = & © 


eé@wresa £ ¢$ 


87¢6 4 8 WNane 














* Equivalents 








Special Training”... ~ 


4 


*Subjects requir 





E Reason 





**E quivalents 








Experience** 





*"Nature 





'2*Reason 





**Equivalents 











Technical Skill’ 
Expert 


"Trade 


Journeyman 


Apprentice 





G **Reason 





**Equivalents 

















Personal Qualities: **S M E........ 
Judgment** 


3TRace 


Citi 








Errors a danger 
“Kind and reason. 


Good 
Errors cause money loss 


verag: 
Errors cause confusion 








Creative Ability" 





“Kind and reason. 


High 
Original: 


Average 
Initiative 








Supervisory Ability”. 





100 





“Characteristics of force. 


None 








45 








4a? 

















Fia. 





2b 
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ADDITIONAL QUALIFICATIONS DESIRED. 
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Creative Ability” eR fats eae ae 2 
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occupation. Section B was provided 
for a statement of duties, responsibili- 
ties, tools and equipment used and 
working conditions. 

Pages 2 and 3, Sections C to N, 
were provided for the entries having 
to do with the minimum requirements 
for the position and the additional 
qualifications desired. It will be ob- 
served that the form has been arranged 
so that the imterviewer can most 
easily consider each factor separately, 
both with respect to the degree in 
which it is essential and to the degree 
in which it is further desirable. For 
this purpose, for instance, physical 
factors were considered under C and 
again under I, Education was con- 
sidered under D and under J, Experi- 
ence was considered under F and 
under L, etc. Facts were recorded 
both by actual entries and by check 
marks. 

It was required that the interviewer 
in stating or indicating a fact should 
substantiate it by the reason for it. 

The report accompanying the Occu- 
pational Descriptions included a set 
of instructions for the construction of 
new Occupational Descriptions and 
for the revision of those already in 
hand. From this we quote as follows: 


In this connection, it may as well be said 
here as anywhere that every fact given on 
these two pages should be substantiated by 
a good reason. If perfect color sense is 
required, the interviewer should state the 
reason briefly (but adequately) in (16). 
If it is desired that the employee wear no 
glasses, the reason should be entered in (52). 
The purpose for giving the reason in each 
case is two-fold; in the first place, it ensures 
that the requirement stated is a genuine 
one, not a fictitious one, and in the second 
place, it clarifies the meaning of the require- 
ment. (If later on the page, for instance, 
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the interviewer specified judgment as a 
quality required, our interpretation of the 
meaning of judgment will be made much 
more accurate if we know that it is that 
kind of judgment which will permit the 
employee to diagnose motor trouble; that 
is an entirely different kind of judgment 
from the judgment which will enable the 
employee to purchase supplies.) 


The procedure of the interviewers 
comprised the following steps: 

First, secure the Data Sheet for the 
position about to be analyzed. 

Second, interview the employees 
named on the fourth page and secure 
from them the information needed to 
satisfy the demands of pages one, 
two and three. In certain occupa- 
tions where the work was highly 
standardized, it was not necessary to 
interview ALL of the employees. 

Third, bring this data to the office 
and prepare a rough draft of the 
Occupational Descriptions. 

Fourth, have the rough draft typed 
by the typist detailed to that work. 

It is needless to say, of course, that 
many conferences with the consultants 
took place during the performance of 
these first steps. Knotty and difficult 
points frequently arose. Apparent 
contradictions were encountered. Es- 
pecially at first, constant help and 
guidance were required. Yet in its 
essence, these three steps sufficed to 
place on file (in a folder numbered 
according to the code and filed accord- 
ingly) the Data Sheet, miscellaneous 
memoranda pertinent to the occupa- 
tion, the handwritten rough draft and 
the typed initial draft. 

Whenever apparent inefficiencies in 
the work of the Field were noted for 
improvement in procedure, the inter- 
viewer wrote memoranda to the con- 

















sultants who turned them over to the 
Planning Section of the Field for 
further investigation and _ action. 
Similar memoranda had reference to 
employees who were apparently im- 
properly classified; these memoranda 
were filed in the folders for those 
occupations to which such individuals 
apparently belonged. 

The next step was the editing of the 
Occupational Description by the con- 
sultants. In this stage frequent ques- 
tions arose requiring return visits on 
the part of the interviewers to get the 
needed facts or to clear up the points 
on which uncertainty seemed to exist. 
Not infrequently several redraftings 
were necessary. When the Occupa- 
tional Description was in form satis- 
factory to the consultants and the 
interviewer, it was submitted through 
the interviewer to the executive in 
charge of the work who either signed it, 
indicating his approval, or made 
criticisms involving further considera- 
tion on the part of the consultants. 
When such criticisms were offered, 
they were weighed carefully and, if 
they were well-founded, were written 
into the Occupational Description. 

When the Occupational Descrip- 
tion was passed by the executive in 
charge of the work, it was submitted 
to the representative of the Civil 
Service Commission who either ap- 
proved it or similarly made comments 
from the point of view of the Civil 
Service. If necessary, it was then 
again redrafted. It was then sub- 
mitted to the representative of the 
Air Service. This official similarly 
entered his approval or offered criti- 
cisms from the point of view of the 
Air Service; in the latter case his 
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criticisms were considered and if 
deemed well-substantiated in view of | 
all the facts and in view of possible 
conflicting opinions, the Occupational 
Descriptions were again redrafted. 
When this point was reached, the 
Occupational Description was re- 
garded as completed. 

The difficulty of achieving a unani- 
mous agreement on the form and con- 
tent of all the Occupational Descrip- 
tions was frankly recognized. At 
times when opinions were conflicting, 
they were stoutly defended in dis- 
cussion; yet usually they were har- 
monized as most of the executives 
were openminded. Nevertheless at 
times no sincere reconciliation was 
possible. In these few instances, the 
consultants assumed the réle of arbi- 
ters and handed down the ruling as to 
which opinion should prevail. 


THE OFFICE PROCEDURE 


» 


It will be readily appreciated that 
the task of coérdinating the efforts of 
a staff of ten interviewers who were 
engaged simultaneously in investiga- 
tion, in the original write-up of 
Occupational Descriptions, in submit- 
ting them for approval to the various 
executives, in redrafting them, etc., 
was one presenting considerable diffi- 
culties. It was necessary to know at 
any time the status of the Occupa- 
tional Description for Associate Metal- 
lurgist 108 and of that for any one of 
some three hundred others. A very 
satisfactory method of doing this 
was developed. A capable office as- 
sistant was made Traffic Manager. 
He maintained the files of folders, 
referred to above, one for each occupa- 
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tion, containing all the papers and 
data having reference to that occupa- 
tion; these folders were numbered 
according to the occupational code. 

This file was divided into eight 
compartments: A, those not yet begun; 
B, first draft completed; C, typed; D, 
ready for editing; E, edited and ready 
to be submitted to the executive for 
approval or comment; F, revised as 
needed and ready to be submitted to 
the representative of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission; G, revised as needed 
and ready to be submitted to the 
representative of the Air Service; 
H, revised as needed and ready for 
final typing; I, completed. 

As the Occupational Descriptions 
progressed through the trials and 
tribulations of being written and 
completed, so did they progress 
through this file from front to back. 
And as they progressed from one 
compartment to the next, the Traffic 
Manager recorded that step forward 
by entering an X in the Progress 
Chart which was kept on the consult- 
ants’ desk, and which had a column 
corresponding to each compartment. 
This chart, consequently, revealed at a 
glance the actual status of the work 
at any time. 

A page from the Progress Chart is 
reproduced here. At first the area 
covered by the X’s seemed obstinately 
to refuse to expand eastward across 
the page, but gradually the dark area 
grew until seven weeks after the 
work was inaugurated the chart bore 
the appearance it shows here. Simi- 
larly the front compartments in the 
file seemed to have great hesitancy 
to yield up their contents to the back 
compartments. 
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Incidentally this system of file com- 
partments served a worthwhile pur- 
pose which had not been anticipated. 
It pointed out where the ‘“‘neck of the 
bottle’ was. If Section D contained 
more than its share of folders, it 
was a sign that the consultant was 
falling behind his schedule in editing. 
If Section F was full, the representa- 
tive of the Civil Service Commission 
knew that he was blocking progress. 
It became a matter of personal pride 
to keep in a state of honest emptiness 
the compartment designed to hold the 
folders waiting for one’s attention. 

Many interesting facts were brought 
in by the interviewers. Already refer- 
ence has been made to the identifying 
of the employees at the Field who 
were wrongly classified. When such 
a person was found, inquiry was made 
to ascertain enough facts about his 
work to make it possible to assign him 
tentatively to another occupation and 
his name was added to those in that 
occupation, to be interviewed when 
that occupation came to be studied. 
Again, it was frequently found that 
certain occupations existed in name 
only, that the employees _ really 
belonged elsewhere. In these cases, 
the occcupation was eliminated and 
the word “eliminated” written on the 
Progress Chart as shown in the 
illustration. 

At last the day arrived when the 
X’s had marched across the Progress 
Chart and preempted all the columns. 
Then the names on the Occupational 
Descriptions were checked against the 
complete list of employees at the 
Field to find out who had been 
omitted. This procedure yielded the 
names of thirty-five individuals who 
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became known as ‘‘Lost Souls.” Im- 
mediately the interviewers started out 
to study the work of these persons 
and to prepare Data Sheets and 
Occupational Descriptions for them. 
This resulted in the creation of twenty- 
four new classifications. In all 237 
separate occupations were set up. 
The Occupational Descriptions for 
them were arranged in numerical 
order according to the code symbols. 


THE PROMOTIONAL CHART 


As stated in the beginning of this 
article, a very real need existed for a 
Promotional Chart and a promotional 
policy. To this end a procedure was 
adopted which resulted in the con- 
struction of a promotional chart for 
the Field tracing the avenues of 
promotion from the lowest positions 
to those of greater importance. Each 
Occupational Description showed the 
lines of promotion to and from that 
occupation; there was now need for 
the construction of a promotional 
chart to give a bird’s-eye view of 
these many and varied avenues of 
advancement. 

A large sheet of paper, some three 
feet wide and twelve feet long, was 
laid on a table sufficiently large. 
Along one long edge (regarded as the 
‘top of the chart) were written rough 
group titles, thus dividing the sheet 
into areas: Clerical, Mechanical, En- 
gineering, Flying, Technical, Adminis- 
trative, Labor, Printing, etc. The 


Purpose of these areas was to bring 
together in the same parts of the sheet 
those occupations which had a family 
resemblance, such as file clerk, typist, 
stenographer, etc., or common laborer, 
classified laborer, truck driver, etc. 
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Then as each Occupational Descrip- 
tion was completed, a free-hand circle, 
an inch or two in diameter, was pen- 
cilled under the appropriate caption 
and the name and code number of the 
occupation written in the circle. If 
the occupation was obviously of lesser 
importance, the circle was drawn near 
the bottom of the chart; if it was a 
high and mighty occupation, the circle 
was drawn near the top. Bourgeois, 
middle-class occupations were shown 
by circles in between. 

The next step was that of drawing 
phantom circles above and below 
(but in the proper area) for the occupa- 
tions named on the Occupational 
Description as those to which and 
from which the occupation itself flows. 
Lines connected the real circle with 
these phantom circles and on these 
lines, immediately adjacent to the real 
circle, were drawn arrow heads point- 
ing in the direction of promotion. 
These arrow heads signified that the 
Occupational Description represented 
by the real circle named these positions 
represented by the phantom circles 
as the positions from which and to 
which promotion naturally took place. 

As fast as the Occupational De- 
scriptions were completed, they were 
entered thus on the rough chart by 
real circles and the positions leading 
to them and from them by phantom 
circles. When a phantom circle al- 
ready existed on the chart for a posi- 
tion for which a real circle was thus 
about to be drawn, the phantom 
circle was made into a real circle, and 
the arrow heads drawn on the line 
immediately adjacent to the new real 
circle. Thus it was quickly per- 
ceived when one Occupational Descrip- 











tion “pointed” ahead to a higher posi- 
tion but that higher position failed 
to return the compliment; in this 
case only one arrow head appeared on 
the connecting line. In this case the 
Occupational Descriptions were not 
“reciprocal.”’ The interviewers were 
then called into consultation, the 
true relationship established, the re- 
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ciprocal entries made on the Occupa- 
tional Descriptions and the connecting 
line erased (if there was no promotional 
relationship) or another arrow head 
drawn on it. The presence of two 
arrowheads was required. 

One of the interviewers who had 
shown aptitude at the work was put 
in charge of the development of this 
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chart. He did more than accept the 
facts as they were given on the Occu- 
pational Descriptions; he studied the 
duties to be performed and the require- 
ments, and traced out additional 
avenues of promotion which had es- 
caped the interviewers owing to the 
fact that they had not had the oppor- 
tunity to visualize all the positions at 
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the Field together. This required 
constant visits to the departments 
and frequent consultations with the 
executives and employees. The result 
was an unusually complete portrayal 
of the promotional possibilities at the 
Field. 

When this work was completed, a 
draftsman was called in and the 
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preparation of the final chart planned. 
It is reproduced as figure 5. 

From the consultants’ statement to 
McCook Field on the Promotional 
Chart, the following paragraphs are 
quoted: 


This chart shows the lines of advance- 
ment from the lowest positions in the 
organization up through the intermediate 
grades to the higher positions. It permitsa 
bird’s-eye view of the information which 
is entered individually by Occupation on 
the Occupational Descriptions. It shows 
the positions which seem to offer unusual 
opportunity to get ahead. It shows those 
positions advancement from which seems 
improbable, except of course, through 
study and self-preparation of a kind and 
degree over and beyond that yielded in the 
performance of the duties of the position. 
Naturally no consideration has been given 
in these statements of the lines of promotion 
to those channels which may be open to an 
employee by virtue of special preparation 
or unusual ability. In such a sense any 
position at the Field is a logical promotion 
for any employee. 

But the use of the chart in the Employ- 
ment Department is only a part of its 
function. As stated above, it should be 
made a source of constant incentive to the 
employees throughout the Field in revealing 
to them the avenues of advancement open- 
ing ahead of them which they may expect to 
travel provided they make good on their own 
jobs and show evidence of initiative and 
ability. 

Obviously there is a close tie-up between 
the prosecution of such a promotional policy 
as we outline here and the successful main- 
tenance of a group of understudies qualified 
to step into the positions of their superiors 
should it become necessary to replace such 
superiors. 

As stated this chart shows a number of 
positions which seem rich in opportunities 
for advancement, others which are not so 
well endowed and others which offer no 
opportunities for advancement whatever. 
The latter are the positions which first call 
for study and analysis. In industrial 


practice it has been found possible to re- 
solve these ‘‘blind-alley jobs’ into jobs 
leading to other and better jobs by careful 
planning. While such industrial practice 
may not be a sure criterion for such an 
organization as the Engineering Division, 
it is our belief that similar study and 
analysis of these positions will make it 
possible to break down the walls which 
now apparently prevent the incumbents in 
these positions from advancing. 


It was outlined to the administra- 
tion at the Field that the purposes of 
the promotional chart are three-fold: 

First, to create incentive by display; 
to impress upon the employees at 
the Field that opportunity exists in 
the organization; to demonstrate that 
the administration has given definite 
thought to the development of chan- 
nels of advancement. 

Second, to offer the opportunity for 
intelligent conference with ambitious 
employees; to assist them in qualify- 
ing themselves for higher positions; to 
aid them in getting out of blind- 
alley jobs. 

Third, to indicate those positions 
throughout the organization which 
offer no opportunity for advancement; 
to point out where constructive effort 
to eliminate blind-alley jobs can best 
be directed; to guide in investigation 
and planning. 


THE SALARY CONTROL CHARTS 


The setting of salary ranges for 
positions of varying nature and im- 
portance is recognized as a problem 
calling for the best judgment that can 
be brought to bear upon it. Too 
frequently decisions as to salary ranges 
are based upon casual knowledge or 
upon guesswork. The quality of 
judgment brought to bear upon it 
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depends upon the degree to which judg- 
ment is based upon facts. The pur- 
pose of the Occupational Descriptions, 
and of the Salary Control Charts 
which are based upon them, is to 
reveal the facts in each occupation 
which should have a bearing upon the 
salary paid for its performance. 

In our discussion of the Occupa- 
tional Descriptions, we made refer- 
ence to the box at the top entitled 
“Minimum Requirements.” It has 
been shown that the letter in each sub- 
box indicates the approximate degree 
to which that factor (education, ex- 
perience, physical qualities, etc.) 
should be considered and evaluated in 
determining the proper salary ranges 
for the occupation. 

In the preparation of the Salary 
control Charts large sheets of paper, 
three by four feet, were ruled by the 
drafting room. Down the left hand 
column were entered the code num- 
bers and titles of the occupations in 
numerical sequence. In the next 
seven columns were entered the 
letters indicating the “factors” in 
each occupation. 

The rest of each sheet was divided 
into vertical columns representing 
dollars of salary per week. In these 
columns and opposite the names of 
each occupation, were entered spots 
(males) and circles (females) for the 
employees now properly classified in 
that occupation. As the dot or circle 
was entered on the Salary Control 
Chart for each person, his name was 
entered in a looseleaf binder on a page 
headed with -the title and code number 
of the occupation; these were typed 
subsequently and included in the 
final report as the Occupational Census 
above referred to. 
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Inked boxes were also drawn oppo- 
site each occupational title to show 
the executives’ and the Employment 
Manager’s ideas of the proper salary 
limits for that occupation. 

A reproduction of the chart is shown 
in figure 6. 

From the section of the report 
having to do with the Salary Spot 
Chart, the following paragraphs are 
quoted: 


The Salary Spot Charts consequently 
offer a general view of the situation within 
each occupation, as to the factors existing 
there, the salaries now being paid and the 
judgment of the executives as to the proper 
wage limits. These Salary Spot Charts 
thus offer the opportunity for the compara- 
tive study of similar and allied occupations 
and with the Occupational Descriptions 
themselves provide most of the information 
needed for the wise exercise of judgment as 
to salary rates. 

Of course there are other factors influenc- 
ing the situation in respect to the salary 
range for each position which it has not 
been possible to enter on the charts but 
which equally require consideration. We 
refer to such factors as labor supply in 
Dayton, market conditions, cost of living 
and funds available. 

It is recommended that the Employ- 
ment Manager and the members of the 
Planning Section who are involved, use the 
Salary Spot Charts and the Occupational 
Descriptions in setting wage ranges, and 
that they give consideration not only to 
Minimum Requirements but to Duties, 
Additional Qualifications, and Hours as 
well. 

It has been found in industrial practice, 
that the Salary Spot Charts, made over 
into Salary Pin Boards, comprise an in- 
valuable instrument in personnel control 
and we recommend that they be made a 
continuing part of the personnel tech- 
nique at McCook Field. 

On these Salary Pin Boards, each em- 
ployee is represented by a pin of a color 
indicating sex, success on the job, failure 
on the job, etc. as indicated by the foremen 
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and executives through the use of some 
such instrument as the Graphic Rating 
Scale. Qualification Cards, one for each 
employee, constructed according to the best 
industrial practice and giving the same 
complete information about the abilities, 
interests, and progress of the employees as 
the Occupational Descriptions give about 
the duties and requirements of the posi- 
tions, are a necessary part of this procedure. 


After the proper salary limits have been — 


determined for each occupation, they are 
indicated on the Salary Pin Boards by 
boxes. The relation between each individ- 
ual’s salary and the salaries paid others in 
the same and similar occupations is made 
graphic and clear, as well as the relation 
between his salary and the salary Kmits of 
his occupation. 

Any proposed increase and decrease can 
then be acted upon with full knowledge as 
to how that proposed increase or decrease 
will affect others. 

Our letter of transmittal makes reference 
to a median line midway between the 
minimum and the maximum for each occu- 
pation. This simple device has proved 
of great value in expense control. If 
the majority of pins indicating employees 
are below the median line, an economical 
situation exists but one which calls for 
study to make sure such economy is 
not accompanied by a corresponding in- 
efficiency; if the majority of pins are above 
the median line, it is costing too much 
to have the work done. If an employee 
recommended for increase is below the 
median line, greater freedom can be exer- 
cised in granting it. If he is above the 
median line, correspondingly greater care 
will be exercised to require justification for 
such action. 


The Salary Spot Chart is really a 
personnel control chart when 
developed thoroughly and integrated 
with such other personnel instruments 
as the Qualification Card and the 
Occupational Description. When so 
developed, it shows the individuals 
who are strong and capable in their 


work, those who are weak and ineffec- 
tive. It points out the places where 
constructive effort by the personnel 
officer is in order. It provides the 
facts leading to advantageous transfers, 
special training, personal consultation, 
promotions and even dismissals. 


CONCLUSION 


One principle underlay this work, a 
principle which underlies all con- 
structive personnel work, viz., action 
must be based on facts. There is 
no room these days for action based 
on hunch or on guesswork or on senti- 
mental considerations. It is almost 
as impossible to tell a man’s aptitudes 
by looking at him or to ascertain the 
requirements of a given position by 
casual observation as it is to tell the 
inherent strengths and weaknesses 
in a structural beam by a superficial 
inspection. And in the same degree 
in which it is impracticable to erect @ 
building with no more reliable data 
than that, it is impracticable to build 
an efficient and productive work- 
force with inadequate knowledge of 
the “‘insides’’ of men—their abilities, 
their capacity to learn, their inclina- 
tions, their interests—and the “‘insides”’ 
of their occupations—the exact nature 
of the duties to be performed, the 
special requirements of the work, 
the responsibilities involved, etc. 

In short, personnel management 
must be based on facts if it is to con- 
tribute to production and economy in 
operation, and facts require adequate 
methods both of ascertainment and of 
record. “Information” obtained by 
casual observation or hunch is certain 
to be misleading, whereas facts ob- 
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tained by tested, scientific procedure 
make wise action a reasonable cer- 
tainty. Similarly data made avail- 
able by human memory are certain to 
be less reliable than those recorded 
and made available by proved records. 

Methods and records appropriate 
for the purpose of making personnel 
administration effective in its execu- 
tion, require careful technique in 
preparation. This standard has been 
approached as nearly as possible in 
carrying on the work at McCook 
Field and the procedure has been 
rehearsed in this article in the hope 


that it may be useful to other or- 
ganizations confronted with similar 
problems. 

The construction of adequate rec- 
ords, however, is only half the battle. 
If they are not used, or if they are 
used unwisely, good results cannot be 
expected. But if placed in the hands 
of a Personnel Manager in the broadest 
sense of the word, equipped with judg- 
ment, human sympathy and an ap- 
preciation of the economic value of 
proper human adjustments, they can- 
not fail to yield results in terms of 
production and lowered costs. 

















AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association was 
held at Boston, December 27, 28 and 29. 

Dr. W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, speaking on ‘“‘The Possibility 
of an Applied Psychology,”’ said ‘‘there is 
the possibility of an applied psychology—an 
independent, technological discipline with 
its own aims and regulative conceptions. A 
straightforward recognition of this possi- 
bility and of these differentia will have 
beneficial consequence in the conduct of 
research, in the editorial policy of the 
psychological journals, and in the organiza- 
tion of instruction.” 

Dr. Forrest A. Kingsbury, University of 
Chicago, described a job grading scale 
devised and adopted in two leading national 
banks of Chicago and Detroit. ‘‘By 
means of critical job analyses, data con- 
cerning each type of position (several hun- 
dred in all) were obtained, and the minimum 
or standard requirements for each deter- 
mined. Each job was then graded by 
assigning proper numerical weight to each of 
the eleven factors composing the scale, 
namely: (1) Complexity of duties, 1 to 3 
points; (2) executive responsibility in- 
volved, 0 to 6 points; (3) responsibility for 
money or securities, 0 to 4 points; (4) per- 
sonal contacts with public, 0 or 1 point; 
(5) sex (weighted if man is required), 0 or 
1 point; (6) minimum age at which candi- 
dates are ordinarily considered for the posi- 
tion, 1 to 10 points; (7) minimum general 
education necessary, 1 to 5 points; (8) 
special training courses necessary, 0 or 
more points (rarely over 4 or 5 points); (9) 
previous experience demanded, 0 to 7 
points; (10) personal qualities demanded 
(appearance, vitality, courtesy, persever- 
ance, judgment, ‘adaptability, initiative, 
directing ability, each in specified degree), 
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0 to 8 points; (11) minimum degree of 
general intelligence necessary, 2 to 5 points. 
Carefully formulated definitions made the 
assignment of weights quite simple and 
precise. The sum of the weights is the 
‘grade index,’ and expresses the relative 
importance of the job. In positions below 
official rank in one institution it ranges from 
7 to 44 points. Graphic comparison of the 
importance of jobs with salaries now paid 
can readily be made, and abnormally high 
or low salaries noted.” 

Lillian Moller Gilbreth, Frank B. Gil- 
breth, Inc., in her paper entitled ‘“‘The 
Magster’”’ described this instrument as a 
device equipped with wide angle stereo- 
scopic lenses, which permit viewing as many 
as a dozen pictures without any movement 
of either head or pictures. This device, or 
“‘Magster,” enables the user to see in a 
leisurely manner all the details of the 
phenomena of precious skill, automaticity, 
comparative lag and relativity of simul- 
taneity of the anatomical members and 
other elements of behavior, of the super- 
skilled and the champion. 

In his paper on “‘The Problem of Voca- 
tional Prognosis of College Students,” 
Dr. Edward S. Jones of Oberlin College, 
stated that a thorough knowledge of the 
fitness of college graduates for their various 
vocations is the safest preliminary for a 
program of vocational and educational 
advice. Two years after graduation at 
least one out of five college men is probably 
inadequately started professionally and 
feels thoroughly at sea as to what he wants 
to do. Many such individuals are of 
superior ability. Prognosis of success may 
depend upon at least four types of criteria 
capable of objective treatment, each with 
peculiar values and defects: performance in 
school subjects, scores in mental tests, 
indications of prominence and activity in 
student interests, and estimates by pro- 
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fessors or associates in various intellectual 
and social traits. 

“Color Preference and the Munsell 
System’”’ was the title of the paper read 
by Dr. Daniel Starch of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He described an _ investigation 
to determine to what extent the selection 
and combination of colors according to the 
Munsell system is in accord with the actual 
preference of various classes of persons. 

Dr. H. 8S. Langfeld of Harvard University 
spoke on ‘‘The Effects of Colors.’’ He 
mentioned certain experimental results to 
show that, contrary to statements in the 
literature, children at an early age give 
evidence of a truly esthetic reaction to 
color. 

On Thursday morning a joint session 
was held with Section I of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The symposium was ‘“‘The Application of 
Psychology.”” Dr. E. L. Thorndike of 
Columbia University opened the meeting 
with a paper on that subject. He was 
followed by Dr. C. S. Yoakum of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, who spoke on 
“Application of Psychology to Industry.” 
Dr. William Healy of Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, Boston, read a paper on “‘ The Applica- 
tion of Psychology to the Study of the 
Delinquent,” while ‘‘Psychological Analy- 
sis in Industry” was the subject of a paper 
by Elton B. Mayo, University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

At the meetings of Section Q, Education, 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held at the same time, 
some of the papers read were ‘Tests of 
Information and Judgment on International 
Affairs,” J. C. Manry, University of Iowa; 
“Criteria for the Selection of Competent 
Judges in the Making of Judgment Scales,”’ 
S. A. Courtis, Detroit Public Schools; 
‘Analyzing Ratings and Training Raters,”’ 
F. A. Kingsbury, University of Chicago; 
“‘A Vocational Guidance Individual Record 
Card,” H. A. Toops, Teachers College, 
Columbia; ‘‘Is Scientific Vocational Guid- 
ance Possible?,”” J. M. Brewer, Harvard 
University; ‘‘Two Studies with Tests of 
Character Traits,”” O. R. Chambers, Ohio 
State University. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES IN BUSINESS 


In his annual report to the board of over- 
seers of Harvard University, President 
Lowell draws particular attention to the 
rapid increase in the proportion of Harvard 
graduates who enter commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits instead of the professions 
such as the law, medicine, the ministry or 
teaching. The number of graduates pre- 
ferring the industrial and commercial occu- 
pations after graduation has increased from 
35 per cent in 1896 to 55 per cent in 1916. 
The ministry and education have been 
perhaps the hardest hit of the professions. 
The proportion of graduates sent into these 
fields is steadily decreasing, whereas 
throughout the country, the law and medi- 
cine hold their own, if they are not actually 
gaining in strength. Of recent years, the 
professions have been recruited from the 
graduates of several hundred colleges, and 
four or five colleges no longer constitute the 
main source of supply forthem. Since 1910, 
for example, Harvard College men com- 
prised but one fifth of the membership of the 
Law School, whereas not many years ago 
Harvard College furnished more than half. 

He says further that the entrance of 
college men into business should be wel- 
comed rather than regretted. Men of 
education and ideals are needed in the world 
of business, no less than they are in the so- 
called learned professions. Aca- 
demic culture and business ability need not 
necessarily go hand in hand, but the busi- 
ness world assuredly will gain‘from the 
labors of the growing army of college 
graduates, who are choosing it as their life 
work. If a university education has any 
value it should enable university men to 
use their talents in many fields. 


MEANS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE 
INDUSTRIES 


The report of the A.S. M. E. Committee on 
Education and Training for the Industries, 
submitted at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, December 4 to 7, 1922, deals with 
industrial education in extension, corre- 
spondence, apprentice, shop training, and 
various other schools. In preparing the 























report, the Committee hoped that a careful 
consideration of it by all concerned in 
promoting industrial education would re- 
sult in a coérdination and simplification 
which might be suggestive of a standard 
code of procedure in vocational training. 
The report consists of three papers on differ- 
ent sources of such training. 

1. James A. Moyer, Director of Univer- 
sity Extension, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, and Secretary of the National 
University Extension Association, reports 
on Extension and Correspondence Schools. 
He gives a survey of existing facilities for 
correspondence instruction and shows how 
employees of the industries may best secure 
the advantages thereof. He calls particu- 
lar attention to the results of work carried 
on in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, and 
concludes with a summary table of the 
reports received from institutions giving 
correspondence and extension-class in- 
struction. 

R. L. Sackett, Dean of the School of 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, 
reports on Schools for Apprentices and 
Shop Training. He describes some of the 
existing apprentice and shop schools, 
including: 

a. New York Building Congress Appren- 
tice System. 

b. Railroad Apprenticeship. 

c. Industrial Apprenticeship—particular 
reference is made to the apprentice drafting 
course offered by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. 

d. National Metal Trades Association. 

He then discusses shop training, its pros 
and cons, its difficulties, wages during the 
training period, and the selection of men for 
training. He concludes that in any case 
more attention should be given to organiz- 
ing the instruction, to selecting those to be 
trained with more discrimination, to select- 
ing instructors because of their skill as 
workers and as teachers, and to so arranging 
the instruction as to give the new employee 
the best information available about his 
job, the methods, materials, and machines 
used. 

3. C. R. Richards, Director of Cooper 
Union, gives an account of Industrial Educa- 
tion as Represented in Schools, which 
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includes the organized trade schools and 
vocational education of industrial nature in 
the public schools. He considers in turn: 
. Evening schools. 

b. Part-time schools. 

c. Unit-trade schools. 

d. Secondary technical schools. 

e. Technical high schools. 

f. Coéperative schools. 

He calls attention to the work being done 
in the field of foreman training by 

a. National conferences of four weeks in 
length. 

b. Demonstration courses or conferences 
conducted by agents of industrial education 
service in industrial plants. 

ce. Publishing results of research and 
experimental work and distributing this 
material to persons in the states and 
industries who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of foreman training. 

The paper concludes with a summary of 
the results of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act. 

The Committee feels that its foregoing 
review of the present status of the many 
types of industrial education proves that 
such education has already advanced in a 
truly remarkable way and promises much, 
for the future, and they call attention to the 
fact that there is an attendance in trade 
extension courses in New York alone of over 
100,000, with approximately 325,000 study- 
ing in federally aided vocational schools 
supported by appropriations of over 
$18,000,000, together with a record of over 
4,000,000 students in the United States 
having completed correspondence courses. 
To obtain the greatest advantages, the 
Committee suggests that each industry 
should coéperate with the university- 
extension agency in its state and secure for 
its employees the additional personal 
instruction furnished when correspondence 
instruction is applied for by groups, and the 
consequent formation of what are called 
extension classes. 

The report is printed in full in the March, 
1923, number of Mechanical Engineering. 


ro) 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The December issue of ‘‘The American 
Child,” the organ of the National Child 
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Labor Committee, gives the following 
résumé of the year 1922 and plans for 1923: 
The two outstanding events in the past 
year are the publication of the 1920 census 
child labor statistics, on which we have 
commented in the November issue, and the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
declaring the federal child labor tax law 
unconstitutional. Our August issue indi- 
cated the effect of this decision on the public 
as reflected in the press, and contained a 
statement of the organization of the Per- 
manent Conference for the Abolition of 
Child Labor which was formed to consider 
what measure could be taken to meet the 
situation created by the Supreme Court 
decision. We are now supporting the bill 
for a child labor amendment drafted at this 
Conference. It was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Medill McCormick and is 
known as Senate Joint Resolution 232. 


Field Work in 1922 


The members of our field staff have been 
engaged this year in the following fields: 

Alabama. Study of laws affecting children 
and recomendations for legislation for the 
state Child Welfare Department. 

Iowa. Study of juvenile street work in 
Des Moines, Davenport, Cedar Rapids and 
Mason City. 

Kentucky. Coéperated with the Child- 
ren’s Code Comission in the drafting and 
introducing of bills, especially the child 
welfare commission bill. Brought previous 
study up to date. 

Michigan. Study of child labor in the beet 
fields. Report will be completed shortly. 

New Jersey. Study of the health prob- 
lems of the Girls’ Continuation School in 
Newark, supplementing our study of last 
year. 

New York. Coéperated with National 
Child Health Council in the health study in 
Erie County, New York. 

Ohio. Study of child labor in the onion 
fields, in conjunction with the Institute for 
Public Efficiency and Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. Report will be completed 
shortly. 

Virginia. Coéperated with the Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission on important child 
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labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws which passed. 

Short investigations were also made in 
New York, Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
legislative assistance was given in Rhode 
Island. 


Legislation in 1922 


Eleven states met in regular session. 
The most important state legislation on 
child labor and kindred subjects is briefly 
summarized as follows: ~ 

Kentucky adopted several constructive 
educational measures, and enacted a law 
to create a child welfare commission to 
continue the work of the Children’s Code 
Commission. .- 

Maryland established a new Bureau of 
Child Hygiene in the Department of Health 
and provided for vocational supervision for 
mentally retarded children. 

New York enacted a children’s court act; 
made changes in the administration of 
mothers’ pensions, in the procedure for 
issuing employment certificates and in the 
domestic relations law concerning child 
placing. The compulsory education law 
was amended, making it more enforceable. 

Rhode Island raised the educational 
requirement for employment certificates. 
A 48-hour law for children under 16 was 
defeated. 

Virginia extended the 14-year age limit 
to include all gainful occupations except 
agriculture; raised the age limit for street 
trading; prohibited night work in street 
trades and required street permits for boys 
12 to 16; set a 16-year age limit for boys and 
18 for girls for work in specified occupations. 
Hours were reduced from 48 to 44 for chil- 
dren under 16 in all gainful occupations 
except agriculture, with an exemption for 
canneries during vacation. School attend- 
ance was made compulsory from 8 to 14 years 
during the entire school year. The mothers’ 
pension act was extended and legislation 
relating to juvenile courts, child caring 
institutions, etc., was also passed. A 
children’s bureau was created within the 
State Board of Public Welfare. 


Plan for the 19th Fiscal Year 


The action of the trustees in authorizing 
a campaign for a child labor constitutional 




















amendment determines in part our immedi- 
ate future policy. It is nevertheless neces- 
sary to continue active coéperation with our 
associates in backward states that are 
attempting to secure advanced legislation, 
and we conceive this to be in harmony with 
the purpose of the Board. During the 
coming year nearly all states will hold 
legislative sessions and demands for field 
services, both in investigations and in 
legislative activities, will be heavy. Even 
last year it was impossible to meet all the 
pressing demands upon us. We had calls 
from sixteen states for general surveys, 
special studies or legislative assistance 
which we could not undertake because of 
limited staff andfunds. This indicates how 
extensive a field of service lies before us if 
funds and additional workers can be se- 
cured. The recommendation of an increase 
in our annual budget from $100,000 to 
approximately $185,000 contemplates the 
expenditure of practically the entire addi- 
tional sum in the extension of our field 
work and publicity for the constitutional 
amendment and our state activities. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR PERMA- 
NENTLY REPRESENTED IN DIRECTING THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
BUREAU 


According to the American Federation of 
Labor Weekly News Service for January 
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27th, the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor has approved the plan 
submitted by the A. F. of L. committee 
on education, under instructions from the 
Cincinnati convention, whereby the Fed- 
eration will be adequately and perma- 
nently represented in directing the activ- 
ities of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
New York, N. Y., with which the Federa- 
tion has hitherto codéperated under a tem- 
porary agreement. 

“Under the terms of this agreement,” 
declares President Gompers, in a letter 
addressed to national and international 
unions, state federations and city central 
bodies, ‘‘an executive committee of nine 
members was created to direct the policies 
and activity of the Bureau. The chairman 
of the Federation committee on education, 
Mr. Matthew Woll, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the | 
Worker’s Education Bureau, and two other 
members of our committee, Mr. George 
W. Perkins and Mr. John P. Frey, have 
been elected members of the same executive 
committee.” 

President Gompers points out that inter- 
national and national labor union, state 
federations of labor, city central bodies and 
all labor organizations directly or indirectly 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor are eligible for membership in the 
Bureau. Provision is also made for in- 
dividual membership. 
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MECHANICAL AIDS FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF AMERICAN 
INVESTIGATORS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Harold C. Bingham, Washington, D. C. National 


Research Council, 1922. 
Number 22.) 50 pp. 


(Bulletin Series, Volume 4, 


REVIEWED BY DonaLp G. PATERSON 


One of the necessary prerequisites for 
improving the science and art of human 
relations in whatever field you choose is the 
existence of adequate information concern- 
ing the human elements of the equation. 
The intelligent utilization of such informa- 
tion is of course fundamental but more and 
more we recognize the need for adequate 
technique in recording that information 
and making it readily available. It is 
obvious that no standardized technique 
could be applicable to all situations; there- 
fore it is highly desirable that personnel 
workers experimentally determine the one 
best method for each specific personnel ser- 
vice, communicating their results to fellow 
workers with completeness. In this way 
the personnel movement will be supplied 
with an ever increasing knowledge of the 
necessary technique for handling its prob- 
lems in a variety of situations. The 
bulletin before us is an admirable example 
of such neressary and desirable work and 
should receive careful study by all those 
interested in developing better technique 
as a partial means of achieving the larger 
purposes of personnel. 

The bulletin describes in detail the experi- 
mental development of the system installed 
and operated by the Research Information 
Service of the National Research Council 
as one of its tools in maintaining an infor- 
mational clearing-house for the benefit of 
science and technology. The most impor- 
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tant source of scientific and technological 
information consists in the detailed records 
of the qualifications, interests and activities 
of the 14,000 scientific investigators in this 
country. In recognition of this fact the 
Research Information Service began its 
work in 1919 by collecting such information 
concerning each scientific and technological 
investigator of importance. The problem 
immediately arose as to how this mass of 
personnel information might be organized 
so that the data would be immediately 
available when needed. 

Preliminary analysis of the problem in- 
dicated two chief needs; first, a method of 
referring to the record of an individual 
investigator and second, a means of obtain- 
ing lists of investigators having prescribed 
qualifications. To meet the first need was 
a comparatively simple matter, for all that 
was needed was a straight alphabetical 
arrangement of the record cards. Meeting 
the second need was more difficult and was 
solved only after a careful consideration of 
several mechanical devices. 

a. Visible filing indexes were found un- 
suitable for the special problem because 
they do not function mechanically in pro- 
ducing records with multiple specifications. 
They do make visible a limited number of 
facts or specifications about each record yet 
the usableness is limited by the difficulty 
of keeping in mind more than a few speci- 
fications in selecting cards even, though 




















multiple specifications be the basis of selec- 


tion. Furthermore, the success of the 
search for records with multiple specifica- 
tions is dependent upon the accuracy of the 
person operating the file. It is obvious 
that the rejection of visible indexes for this 
specific project reflects in no way upon the 
usefulness of visible indexes for other types 
of filing problems. 

b. Vertical filing of record cards, each 
flagged with visible tabs, was also carefully 
considered. This method was rejected and 
for the same reason, i.e., the difficulty and 
unreliability of hand manipulation and 
conscious selection of cards according to the 
demands set by an unlimited combination 
of specifications. 

c. The Hollerith and Powers punch-card 
systems were next considered. While 
either of these systems is invaluable in 
certain filing and tabulating work, yet they 
were unsuited for the requirements of 
quickly selecting all cards identical in a 
number of specifications because these sys- 
tems necessitate successive sorts of all the 
cards. In other words they fail to produce 
all the desired cards without undue delay 
and labor. The matter of continuous over- 
head expense and the necessity for careful 
filing of punch cards when not in use 
were additional reasons for rejecting these 
systems. 

d. Investigation of the Findex system 
indicated its suitability for meeting the 
requirements of this particular personnel 
project. Findex cards are flexible in that 
they may record from 1 to 186 facts per card. 
By the simple device of inserting one rod 
into the filing container for each specifica- 
tion desired it is possible to cull out all 
cards meeting the requirements in one 
operation regardless of how many specifica- 
tions are involved. This feature of the 
Findex system led the Research Informa- 
tion Service to give it a thorough experi- 
mental trial with a single group of scientists 
(psychologists) numbering about 500. 

The rest of the bulletin describes in detail 
by pictures, cuts and text all the steps 
involved in findexing this group of scien- 
tists. The preparation of an adequate code 
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for recording the available information 
about each psychologist was the real task 
as it is in any systematic method of record- 
ing qualifications and activities of people. 
This procedure is outlined carefully and 
then a complete statistical report follows 
concerning the personal activities of 
American psychologists. Such a “‘pro- 
fessional census’’ is of direct interest to 
those most concerned with the present 
status and development of psychology, yet 
the method of making this census, the inter- 
relationship of the facts revealed should be 
of interest to all personnel men because of 
the possibility of making a similar ‘‘occu- 
pational census’? of the workers in any 
industry or organization. An ‘‘occu- 
pational census’ properly conducted and 
analyzed is really a new tool whereby 
management may be better informed con- 
cerning the human material with which it 
works. The Mead Pulp and Paper 
Company, for example, makes such a census 
annually utilizing the data in the formula- 
tion of various labor policies. 

The Findex system may be used, then, in 
analyzing the facts about a group of people 
in a variety of ways. Its greatest value, 
however, from the standpoint of daily use, 
arises from the ease and accuracy with 
which the cards of those possessing certain 
prescribed qualifications can be culled out 
from all of the cards on file. If a personnel 
system requires the selection of cards on 
the basis of only one or two specifications, 
its needs may be met by vertical filing, 
flagging of cards or visible index systems. 
If the system demands the identification of 
those who fulfill a number of really neces- 
sary specifications then the Findex method 
will probably be adopted. 

The National Research Council is to be 
congratulated for publishing this valuable 
monograph. The experiment was ably con- 
ducted by Harold C. Bingham who is also 
responsible for the preparation of the manu- 
script. The whole project was subject to 
the general supervision of Dr. Robert M. 
Yerkes, Chairman of the Research Informa- 
tion Service. 
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FORMS, RECORDS AND REPORTS IN PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 





Edited by C. N. Hitchcock, Chicago, 1922, The University 


of Chicago Press. 


pp. 128. 


REVIEWED BY Davin R. Crate 


Mr. Hitchcock had two purposes in mind 
for this collection of forms and records: 
“to suggest the type of data in the field of 
industrial relations which the management 
of a business should have at its disposal, 
the records necessary for its collection and 
some possible methods of presenting it for 
administrative use; and, quite incidentally, 
to illustrate the normal daily routine pro- 
cedure of a personnel department.’’ The 
questions which follow each section indicate 
that it was prepared mainly for university 
students of administration. But it will be 
quite useful to employment managers who 
want to check their forms against a selected 
assortment, either for revision or supple- 
mentation. 

Section I contains three functional charts 
to show the organization of personnel de- 
partments, and a schemaiic arrangement 
for employment statistics around which the 
manual is organized. This scheme provides 
a list of the periodic reports which the re- 
search and planning section of a personnel 
department might be expected to furnish to 
the major executives of a company; it shows 
the routine forms from which these reports 
can be prepared; and the sources of informa- 
tion of the routine forms. 

The remainder of the compilation pre- 
sents a large number of the actual forms 
_ used by many important concerns, under 
six headings: Employment, Training, 
Health and Safety, Research and Planning, 
Miscellaneous Forms, and _ Statistical 
Reports for Managerial Use. 

In most respects these forms fulfill the 
editors purpose admirably. One feels that 
university students could handle the 


material with greater profit if the procedure 
for each form had been indicated, showing 
the number of copies of each form made out 
and the destination of each copy; and if 
either the name of the company or the 
nature of the business had been revealed 





consistently in connection with each form. 
Some confusion is caused by not indicating 
the original dimensions of the forms repro- 
duced. To mention the size of each com- 
pany, indexed by the number of its 
employees, would be helpful in under- 
standing its forms. It is unfortunate that 
none of the forms used in so-called ‘‘visible’”’ 
filing are specifically mentioned. 

The most serious criticism that can be 
levelled against the collection is that the 
forms are not filled out. There is one 
conspicuous exception. The manual would 
have been worth three times as much if the 
reader could see from actual or fictitious 
examples just what each form does. For 
example, it is possible that if Form 6a had 
been filled ont the reviewer would not 
feel, as he now does, that it is wrongly 
labelled and misplaced. Instead of being 
an “‘interviewer’s report on applicant,’’ 
it seems to be a form for reporting an inter- 
view at the time a workman quits. 

In connection with each section there is 
an excellent list of questions which are 
calculated to guide the reader in studying 
the forms and in criticising them. In a 
revision of these questions the author might 
care to avoid the unwise distinction which 
he implies between the employment office 
and the management. 

The book certainly fulfills its purpose. 
But one wishes that the editor had hitched 
his wagon to a star of greater magnitude 
and had drawn some inferences from his 
data. He has made a painstaking survey 
of the practise of many companies in draft- 
ing forms. He is thus in a peculiarly fortu- 
nate position to formulate a theory of form- 
making. There are certain questions which 
need answering: How does a business deter- 
mine what forms it needs? How should 
one go about drafting a form? What are 
the elements of good forms? 
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THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS VOCATION 


By Franklin S. Harris. 


1922, The Gorham Press, 


New York City 


REVIEWED By Jos. U. YARBROUGH 


“The Young Man and His Vocation”’ 
is a little volume in two parts by Franklin 
Stewart Harris, of the Utah Agricultural 
College. Part I, ‘The Vocations,” after 
two preliminary chapters justifying and 
classifying vocations, runs fifteen short 
chapters, each of which is a light treatise on 
some trade or profession. Practically all 
the usual vocations are thus reviewed. 
Some of these chapters are well done—we 
cite particularly the one on agriculture; 
no one of them is without worth in its way. 
In each of them an attempt is made to 
analyze the personal qualities requisite to 
success in the profession under considera- 
tion, and in addition the author analyzes the 
vocation itself, its advantages and dis- 
advantages, its effect upon life and charac- 
ter, in brief fashion. 

The second part, ‘“‘Relation of the Young 


Man to his Work,”’ is, in the main, a collec- 
tion of Orison Swett Mardsenisms on such 
topics as Glory of Work, Industry, Devo- 
tion, Enthusiasm, Codéperation. 

On the whole, the book is an honest and 
earnest little work in popular vein, well 
calculated to make appeal and possible to 
stimulate thought in a very young man or 
adolescent. youth. Its ‘literary atavisms’ 
(the author does deal rather too freely in 
the ‘babbling brook’ type of rhetoric, as 
well as in numerous small preachments) 
tend to the trite, and certainly it is incon- 
siderable to the reader who has gone at all 
seriously into the subject of vocational 
guidance. ButI think it highly improbable 
that the author was aiming even remotely 
at such readers. I think he wrote with the 
‘young man’ in his eye, and the very young 
man, at that. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND JOURNALISM . 


By 


Chester S. Lord. The Macmillan 


Company, 


New York, 1922. sxiitt + 221 pp. 


REVIEWED By Max FREyYpD 


This volume ir one of a series of twelve 
books written by representatives of dif- 
ferent vocations who “are competent to 
explain the nature and divisions of the 
particular vocations which they represent, 
the personal and educational qualifications 
necessary for a successful pursuit of the 
same, the advantages and disadvantages, 
the difficulties and temptations, the oppor- 
tunities and ideals; thus, in an adequate 
way, enabling the student to estimate his 
own fitness for them’’ (vii). 

The author of this volume was for thirty 
years managing editor of the New York 
Sun. No exception can be taken to the 


choice of Mr. Lord to represent journalism. 
He has tried to be unbiased and “seeks 





neither to glorify nor to disparage the 
newspaper.”’ 

Any volume in this series, however, can- 
not fail to glorify the vocation it discusses. 
These volumes are written by men of long 
experience, who have an intense interest in 
their work, and who have achieved success. 
For these men to minimize the interest of 
their work or the requirements for their 
occupations would be contrary to human 
nature. 

If these volumes are to help the college 
student in his choice of occupation and mold 
his vocational interests, it goes without 
saying that they should be complete and 
unbiassed presentations of the demands and 
rewards of the particular vocations. In 
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form they should approach the job analysis 
and job specifications. In this connection 
one cannot help contrasting the present 
volume with “Journalism as a Vocation,” 
an Opportunity Monograph prepared by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. That Mr. Lord has failed to maintain 
his uncolored attitude can be gathered 
merely from reading some of the chapter 
heads: ‘‘The Fascination of Writing for the 
Editorial Page,”’ ““The Pleasing Experiences 
of the Foreign Correspondent,’’ ‘“‘The Re- 
wards of Journalism—They Are Found 
Chiefly in Congenial Employment.”’ 
Besides its susceptibility to the criticism 
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outlined above, this volume suffers from a 
merit which is at the same time a drawback. 
Mr. Lord, it cannot be denied, is an enter- 
taining writer. The journalist, trained in 
writing for the popular taste and in pre- 
senting his material in an attractive man- 
ner, cannot fail to place the other authors 
at a disadvantage. 

In spite of a certain looseness of style, this 
volume will provide a diverting two hour’s 
reading for anyone interested in personnel. 
Moreover, the author departs from his main 
purpose in giving valuable suggestions on 
publicity and the presentation of facts for 
popular consumption. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 7-8, 1922 


The National Civil Service Reform League, New York. 
112 pp. 


REVIEWED BY WM. E. LANGE 


The proceedings of the National Civil 
Service Reform League at its forty-second 
annual meeting are set forth in this bulletin. 
The bulletin contains a report of the Coun- 
cil of the League and a number of addresses 
made before the League. 

The addresses which should interest 
workers in the field of personnel are: 

Reclassification and Removal, by George 
A. Wales. 

Possibilities and Limitations of Psycho- 
logical Examination Methods in the Civil 
Service, by L. L. Thurstone. 

Address by L. J. O’Rourke. 

Mr. Wales advocates a study of the best 
personnel policies of private and public 
management towards the end of their appli- 
cation to Civil Service employees. The 
functions of government have expanded 
and with this expansion there has come an 
expansion of personnel. Policies affecting 
personnel are shaped by departments, 
bureaus, etc. without any relation to each 
other. As a result, inequalities in pay, 
differences of opinion as to the necessary 
qualifications for a job, designation of the 


same jobs by different names, and a general 
lack of harmony, resulted. This led to 
much waste with increased burden upon the 
taxpayer. 

The necessary steps in improving the 
situation are, first, a re-classification not 
only of salaries but also of the jobs them- 
selves. A classification of jobs by duties 
and proper job titles will broaden the 
opportunities for advancement: Persons 
qualified for a more responsible position in 
another office from the one in which they 
are employed can be transferred under a 
proper classification. The second step is 
an improvement in the selection of new 
material. This would involve a study of 
the selective value of the tests used, checked 
against the actual performance of the 
persons tested. More adequate personnel 
control is a necessary step. A central 
service record system would avoid the pres- 
ent difficulties of promoting employees 
because of improper job classification, lack 
of better jobs in their own office, etc. 
Elimination of inefficients must follow for 
any improvement to be entirely efficient. 
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This elimination of the inefficients can be 
accomplished by the maintenance of per- 
formance records. 

Dr. Thurstone discussed attitudes to- 
wards psychological tests and common mis- 
understandings relating to tests. Three 
attitudes exist towards psychological tests. 
The first attitude is that of the person who 
regards them as bunk, the second is that of 
the person who is oversold on the tests, 
and the third is that of the fairminded 
person willing to look at all the evidence 
for and against tests. A most common 
misunderstanding is the confusion of psy- 
chological tests, intelligence tests, and ob- 
jective examination methods. They are 
three different things. Psychological tests 
are tests which measure the mental traits 
such as ability to visualize, the ability to 
perceive small differences in color or sound 
the ability to memorize, etc. An intelli- 
gence test is one of the varieties of psycho- 
logical tests which measures degree of 
mentality. Its purpose is to measure how 
much brains an individual has irrespective 
of education. The objective examination 
method of conducting examinations is not 
necessarily psychological. In such an ex- 


amination, the questions are so arranged 


and the answers so marked that the personal 
opinion of the examiner is ruled out as far 
as possible. Another common misunder- 
standing relating especially to intelligence 
tests is that of mental age. The mental age 
idea works well with children but it does not 
apply to adults as intelligence is not a close 
function of our age after the development 
of childhood is passed. 

Dr. Thurstone cites the use of intelligence 
tests in selecting clerks as illustrating the 
application of tests to the Civil Service. 
Four factors are to be considered in select- 
ing clerks: experience, intelligence, school- 
ing, and personality. None of these alone 
are sufficient to select the best type of clerk. 
The fewest possible mistakes in selection 
will be made by selecting those having a 
high score in intelligence, who have a fair 
amount of schooling, and who have had 
some office practice. 

Mr. O’Rourke of the examining staff of 
the Civil Service Commission discussed the 
selective value of a new clerical test devised 
by the examining staff. Ninety clerks of 
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the Civil Service Commission were selected 
and were given three efficiency ratings on a 
seven point scale. No clerks were selected 
for test whose three ratings differed by 
more than one point. The test was then 
given under examining conditions, and 
twenty minutes was allowed for the clerical 
test. Then an additional five minutes was 
allowed. The twenty minute time-limit 
was found to be the more satisfactory. 
A twenty-five minute test was found to be 
unfair to the rapid worker as it did not give 
him proper credit for his speed. A study 
was made of the relative accuracy of slow 
and rapid workers and the test was then 
given to five hundred applicants. The one 
hundred and twenty-five most accurate 
workers were eighty per cent accurate in 
their work, while the one hundred and twenty- 
five slowest workers were only twenty per 
cent accurate. Further, the production of 
the fast workers was five and a half times 
that of the slow workers. Using answers in 
the test as measures of production, a given 
task would require five and one-half times as 
many slow workers as fast workers and the 
spoilage would be seven times as great. 
Follow-up studies on the applicants selected 
by these tests are being made to verify the 
tests. . 

Another test is being developed to be sub- 
stituted for the requirement of a high school 
diploma. This test was given to ninety 
general clerks. Out of a possible hundred, 
the correct answers in forty minutes ranged 
from forty to eighty. Twenty additional 
minutes only increased the average score 
by six points. This indicates that the test 
measures not only alertness but higher 
mental factors as well. Before final 
acceptance of the test, studies are being 
made to determine the exact degree of in- 
telligence needed for each position. 

Mr. O’Rourke’s address is interesting 
and undoubtedly he will shortly have more 
interesting results to report since he is 
doing much work along this line. 

The remainder of the addresses in the 
bulletin are interesting to the general 
reader because they express the views of 
prominent men. They are, however, not 
addresses in which the personnel worker 
would be interested as a personnel worker. 











Management’s Responsibility for and Oppor- 
tunities in the Personnel Job. E. K. 
Hatt, Vice-President, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Address before 
Pittsburgh Convention of National Per- 
sonnel Association, November 9, 1922. 


The development of industry to its 
present point of efficiency has brought 
the workers in industry increasingly greater 
material well-bring, but. it has changed 
their attitude toward their work from 
zealous interest to widespread unrest and 
open hostility to their employers. The 
reason is that management has been devot- 
ing attention too exclusively to machinery 
and methods, neglecting the human factor. 
Management has now realized the tremen- 
dous waste resulting from insufficient 
attention to the men of industry and is 
beginning to remedy some of the evils. In 
particular, management is learning that 
there must be teamwork between the three 
human factors in industry—the owners, 
executives, and the general forces. In 
this connection the personnel job was born. 

The personnel job consists in giving suffi- 
cient intensive attention to the human 
factors in industry to make sure that the 
entire human element and manpower in 
the industry is mobilized for attaining the 
proper objectives of that industry. 
Responsibility for this personnel job 
- rests squarely on the shoulders of the man- 
agement—that is, the executives. The 
chief executive must furnish the leader- 
ship, and assume full responsibility for 
making the industry contribute to the best 
interests of the people in it. 

The personnel man’s job is fundamentally 
an advisory staff position, advisory to 
executives. Because the human factor is 
so closely interwoven with all industrial 
processes, personnel work cannot be set 
apart in a department by itself. Things 
which are done for the benefit of the workers 
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in industry must be done through the 
immediate bosses of the workers, for these 
bosses are the strongest points of contact 
between the management and men. Per- 
sonnel work must be done through the 
executives and the regular line organization. 

The personnel man cannot accomplish 
things by authority, or on his own initiative. 
His advice cannot be forced—it must be 
sought. No company has in it too big a 
man for the personnel job. 

One notion of personnel work is that it 
consists in giving employees fair treatment, 
just wages, excellent working conditions, 
recreational activities, opportunities for 
learning, etc. This kind of personnel work 
fails to produce loyalty or interest on the 
part of the workers. It does not bring the 
workers into cooperation with the company, 
because it does not give them the informa- 
tion necessary to prove that their interests 
are identical with the company’s interests. 
A sounder theory of personnel advocates 
letting the workers into the affairs and 
inside problems of the company. It gives 
them full information on all matters which 
concern them, and gives each worker a real 
status in his industry. Management must 
not attempt to work out this human rela- 
tionship problem by handing down some- 
thing to the workers. Instead it should 
ask itself the question: How much are we 
going to allow the men and women in the 
organization to help? Management’s op- 
portunity comes in the opportunity to 
mobilize all the productive power that 
society has by treating employees more 
like partners and less like servants. 


The Faith of the Industrial Engineer. JoHN 
CaupeR. Survey, November, 1922, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 3, p. 154. 


“Our present problem is to get the best to 
function in leadership of the public, capital, 
and labor toward attaining the socially 




















desirable ends of our day ” 


The present social and industrial system 
offers unusual advantages not only to men 
of superior intelligence but also to the 
average man, and today men are nearer 
putting their hearts into their work and 
getting joy out of the job than ever before. 

A truer democracy of labor is evolving 
through the development of industrial 
unions, and particularly through the 
organization of all the workers in single 
plants. Labor organizations must not be 
judged by their professed social philoso- 
phies, but by their conduct. These 
‘beliefs’? mean little or nothing to the 
rank and file of labor, and do not usually 
affect their working efficiency. Social 
mindedness and true democracy are growing 
features in some of the industrial unions. 
‘Employers whose people through wise 
representation are increasingly sold on the 
worthwhileness of the business that gives 
them a good living, have nothing to fear. 

” 


Real progress comes from lifting the 
entire social structure through increased 
production and services, with better dis- 
tribution. We must restore our worn out 
industrial machinery. Government can- 
not raise the standard of living. Capital 
in America is honestly seeking a solution 
of industrial problems. Recent experience 
points to employee representation in its 
best form—perfect frankness and complete 
information as the most promising program. 


Economic Philosophy of Cooperation. E.G. 
Hovursse. The American Economic Re- 
view, December, 1922, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
pp. 577-597. 


Cooperators are long on practice and 
short on theory. There is a contrast 
marked by the inveterate theorists such as 
the socialists and the single taxers. These 
latter are well drilled in the reasons for the 
faith that is within them, yet they have 
been able to produce but scanty actual 
achievements against the organized opposi- 
tion of constituted government. The coop- 
erative movement is putting laws on our 
statute books and giving rise to cases in our 
courts. It is entering our business institu- 
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tions. These relations are being made 
awkward, uncertain, and often disastrous 
because of a general failure to grasp the 
principles upon which cooperative organiza- 
tion proceeds. 

The movement grew out of the circum- 
stances of the Industrial Revolution and 
was a reaction against the early abuses or, 
at least, rigors of the capitalistic industrial 
system. 

Three fundamentals are generally held 
to have constituted the theoretical basis of 
their practical success: 

1. Increased efficiency or reduced costs 
of service: no credit, no solicitation, and 
gratuitous or nominally paid service to 
members. 

2. Popular distribution of savings or 
profits: minimum interest paid to invested 
capital, any surplus to go as wage dividends. 

3. Democratic control, each member 
voting as an individual. 

In spite of some inter-action among them 
these three premises represent three salient 
points of economic theory actuating the 
cooperative movement as something dis- 
tinct among forms of economic organiza- 
tion. They register a threefold protest 
against the costs and waste of the com- 
petitive selling system, against capital 
as the residual claimant of profits, and 
against the identification of economic 
control with the stock ownership and ac- 
companying tendency toward concentration 
and autocracy. The continued adherence 
of the older bodies and the constant acces- 
sion of new converts seem to argue that 
there is in this cooperative philosophy 
something which must be reckoned with 
as a factor in the future evolution of our 
economic life. 


A Successful Employee Partnership Plan. 
AtFrrREeD Stuart Myers. Industrial 
Management, November, 1922, Vol. 64, 
No. 5, pp. 289-295. 


Capital, labor, management and the public 
are satisfactorily represented in the 
Dutchess Bleachbury partnership. Boards 
with definite clearly specified functions 
effect this representation. A Board of 
Operatives represents the workers and its 
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members are elected by the workers’ secret 
ballot. The executive secretary is avail- 
able for conference with any of the workers. 
Under the Board of Operatives are the 
following four standing committees: Work- 
ing Conditions Committee, Housing Com- 
mittee, Recreation Committee, and Finance 
Committee. Employees and capital bear 
equally the expenses of activities under 
these committees. A Board of Manage- 
ment has half its members elected by the 
Board of Directors and half by and from the 
Board of Operatives. This board adjusts 
and settles management disputes and is 
the court of last appeal. The Board of 
Directors is elected annually by stock- 
holders and is constituted as follows: five 
representatives of capital and management, 
a representative of the workers nominated 
by the Board of Operatives, a representa- 
tive of the community nominated by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Knowledge of 
the affairs of the company is imparted by 
(1) copies of the audited monthly state- 
ments which are furnished the Board of 
Operatives, (2) an interchange of the 
minutes of various Board meetings. Stock 


purchases by employees is made possible 


on an easy plan. The profit sharing 
arrangements are: the market wage is 
paid to labor, six per cent to capital, two 
sinking funds are then provided for $85,000 
each to insure these in times of depression. 
If some remains after the wages and profits 
are divided and the funds are completed, 
it is divided fifty-fifty between the stock- 
holders and mill workers. Losses are met 
out of subsequent profits before further 
profits are paid. 

Other important features are: life in- 
’ surance, sick benefits, vacations, safety 
organization, a definite savings plan, 
joint management bulletins, foremen’s 
conferences, and general mass meetings. 
“Bleachery Life’’ is published once a 
month and goes into the home of every 
employee. Its editors are appointed by 
the Board of Operatives and it publishes 
labor’s point of view as well as capital’s. 
Since the inception of this plan, living and 
working conditions have been greatly 
improved, labor turnover steadily reduced 
from 56.6 per cent in 1919 to 15 per cent in 
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1922, and though the working week was 
reduced from 54 hours to 48 hours, produc- 
tion continued within one per cent of pre- 
vious records. 


Research and the Increased Activities of 
City Government. Lent D. Upson. 
American City, November, 1922. 


Discoveries of the last fifty years have 
made the modern city necessary and 
possible. Great factories necessitate that 
men live in congested areas. As a result 
of this congestion, new needs have devel- 
oped. Further, higher standards of living 
have created many activities unknown a 
generation ago. Asa result the per capita 
cost of government has quadrupled and 
public debts have multiplied. City gov- 
ernment has become a technical problem 
and the effectiveness of the performance of 
city government can only be judged by 
intelligent citizen interest and criticism. 
Plans for governmental changes cannot be 
made without citizen interest. This inter- 
est can only be aroused by placing before 
the citizen facts gathered through govern- 
mental research. Intelligent criticism will 
be the result. There will then be codpera- 
tion between the public officials and the 
citizens and much good will result. Pure 
research in public administration to bring 
about this codperation is absolutely essen- 
tial. The mayor of Detroit remarked that 
“present city government must get less 
money and more brains.’’ ‘More brains’’ 
means correlated intelligent effort to 
find better methods of conducting public 
business. 


The Character and Functioning of Municipal 
Civil Service Commissions in the United 
States. Report of the Committee on 
Civil Service Governmental Research 
Conference of the U. S. and Canada. 
Submitted at the Annual Meeting, at 
Cleveland June 1 to 3, 1922. 


We are witnessing an ever-growing 
expansion of governmental functions and 
an increasing absorption of workers into 
the public service. For this reason, we 
should be interested in the conditions and 
methods of employment in the public 
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service not only through our concern as 
tax-payers but also through our concern as 
the recipients of the service furnished by 
these workers. This report should, there- 
fore, prove interesting to any reader. 

The findings of the committee as given 
in the report are as follows: 

(1) In the main, our civil service com- 
missions have been under political domi- 
nation rather than under professional 
guidance, the individual members of 
commissions usually being appointed more 
largely on account of political considera- 
tions than because of their understanding 
of employment problems. 

(2) Although some of our commissions 
have shown commendable courage and 
devotion in carrying out the spirit of our 
civil service laws, yet generally speaking 
we have not secured a faithful enforcement 
of merit principles. 

(3) Owing to the high rate of turn-over 
in the membership of our civil service 
commissions and the subservience of our 
commissions to the will of the chief execu- 
tive, we have not had that continuity of 
employment policy which is so important 
to effective administration of the civil 
service. 

(4) Most commissions have performed 
only a small portion of the functions now 
coming to be recognized as belonging to the 
personnel agency of government. 

(5) Our civil service commissions as now 
constituted represent only the management 
and no effort has been made to give ade- 
quate participation to the workers in 
determining conditions of employment. 

(6) In order to correct those shortcom- 
ings in the administration of civil service, 
it is essential first of all to reconstitute our 
commissions along different lines. 

Chapter V entitled ‘“Employment Admin- 
istration in Private Industry’’ should prove 
of especial interest to one engaged in 
Personnel work. The employment prob- 
lems of private enterprise are discussed and 
these problems compared to those of public 
administration. Despite the fact that 
there are differences in the problems there 
are so many points of similarity that the 
committee feels that they can handle them 
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in the same manner. In other words the 
civil service commission instead of being 
merely an employment agency should 
become a personnel agency with all the 
functions of the personnel agency of private 
enterprise. 

The committee therefore makes the 
following recommendations: 

(1) The expansion of the civil service 
commissions to a personnel agency com- 
posed as follows: 

A civil service commissioner chosen by 
competitive test, who is to be chairman 
and executive officer, to serve during good 
behavior and efficient service at a salary 
approximately equal to that of other 
department heads with comparable respon- 
sibilities; and two associate commissioners 
—one appointed by the executive head of 
the municipality from his administrative 
staff and one elected by the employees 
in the classified service. The two asso- 
ciates are to share equally with the com- 
missioners the responsibilities of the 
legislative and judicial functions, but to 
act in an advisory capacity only in admin- 
istrative matters and to serve without 
additional compensation. 

(2) The appropriation of sufficient funds 
to carry on all of the functions content 
plated for the personnel agency. 


The Selection and Training of Salesmen. 
Ernest T. Triac. Administration, 
December, 1922, Vol. 4, pp. 665-670. 


In this article Mr. Trigg, President and 
General Manager, John Lucas Company, 
Inc., describes how his company selects 
and trains salesmen. Each man hired by 
the company is regarded as an individual 
problem and is handled individually. No 
questionnaires are used, nor is any employ- 
ment personnel used in hiring salesmen. 
Interviews with the applicants are con- 
ducted by the President and the branch 
managers. Each applicant is permitted 
to determine what part of the business he 
should enter. Few young men really know 
what they wish to do so the officials of the 
company outline to the applicant the four 
general divisions of a manufacturing 
enterprise: 
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1. The executive 

2. The administrative 

3. The productive 

4. The division of selling 


Most of the applicants snap at selling. 
As a general rule the men hired are those 
who are clean-cut, intelligent, and without 
previous business experience. Once em- 
ployed, the man is put to work in whatever 
part of the organization is convenient to 
the company. He is shifted at intervals 
from one department to another and thus 
gets a general impression of the whole 
business. Often an applicant discovers 
some department in which he becomes 
especially interested and decides to make 
the work of that department his life work. 
Those applicants who still desire to sell 
are placed in the sales office for a few weeks. 
Then they are placed in a territory and for 
two weeks are under the direction of the 
sales manager. For the next two months, 
every night, the new man writes a personal 
letter to the sales manager and receives 
personal letters in return. This cements a 
friendship; after that only reports are 
made out. At the end of these two months, 
the sales manager again works with the 
salesman, corrects his errors, and decides 
whether the company wishes to continue 
to employ him. He then leaves him for 
six months, keeping tab on him and really 
deciding whether he has the stuff to make 
good. If he meets the tests at the end of 
these six months, he is brought into the 
plant and given three weeks of “‘practical 
work and training.’’ He is shown how to 
use the company’s products and is able 
to answer to his own satisfaction questions 
which have formerly bothered him. Using 
this system has built up a very satisfac- 
tory sales force for the Lucas Company. 


The Training of Institutional Salesmen. 
Henry C. Linx. Administration, Octo- 
ber and November, 1922. 


Describes the changes in selling methods 
which have come about through the rise of 
business “‘institutions’’ and the new 
methods of training salesmen which have 
been necessitated by this institutional 
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development. A business “‘institution’”’ is 
‘‘a business enterprise of distinctive char- 
acteristics, particularly characteristics 
which manifest themselves to the buying 
public through a company’s methods 
of marketing and the quality of its product 
or service.’”’ The chain store is one type 
of institution. The Liggett Drug chain, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
The Piggly-Wiggly Corporation and others 
are good examples and illustrate definitely 
if not comprehensively the elements which 

must be present in any busi- 
ness enterprise which aspires to the distinc- 
tion of being an institution. To enumer- 
ate, they are: 

1. A product or service of known quality 
and, preferably, of known price. 

2. A distinctive method of marketing. 

3. A distinctive sales literature, i.e., 
trademark, advertising, catalogues, etc. 

4. A stable and consistent policy covering 
every point of contact with the consumer 
(or with dealer or both) and the mechanism 
to carry this policy into effect. 

When a business concern becomes an 
institution, it thereby defines its task of 
training salesmen and sales managers. 
Various types of institutional selling, such 
as the branch store type and the dealer 
type, present different training problems. 
In the branch store or office type we have 
a specialized product which requires a 
special type of service, and a system of 
distribution, the keynote of which is the 
company branch store or company con- 
trolled agency. Companies of this type 
are in a position to train their salesmen 
in terms of their institutional characteris- 
tics. Instead of teaching their men to sell, 
they teach them to sell something. 

The company which sells through dealers 
must have such a well-defined and con- 
sistent marketing policy that it can be 
made to prevail ower the individuality 
of the dealer. Training salesmen to sell 
this policy to dealers is training in institu- 
tional selling. Such training will not 
result in automatons or deprive salesmen 
of individuality, initiative and originality. 
While it will limit the salesman’s activities 
in certain respects, it will also set him free 
to use his resourcefulness to the best 
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advantage in putting the sales program 
across. 

The training of institutional salesmen 
cannot be conducted as an activity in 
itself. It must be an exact reflection of 
the sales department itself. ‘ 
The student who goes into the field ennak 
find the stage already set for the methods 
which he has been instructed to use. The 
elements of the training course, eleven in 
number, follow: 

(1) A Knowledge of Products. Some 
products require a great deal of technical 
information—of just what the machine 
will do. 

(2) Factory Training. The more tech- 
nical the product the more helpful such 
experience is in the making of sales. Fac- 
tory men with sales aptitudes should be 
sought out as material for the sales force. 

(3) Instruction in Marketing Methods. 
A company which has an institutional 
policy cannot afford to entrust its execu- 
tion to the individuality of untrained 
salesmen. Much of the necessary training 
in the details of this policy can be accom- 
plished in training classes. 

(4) Knowledge of Competitive Goods. If 
a company is superior to its competitors in 
product, in price, in advertising, in market- 
ing methods, or in any other respects, the 
practical course is certainly to acquaint 
its salesmen with these facts so that they 
can make an intelligent comparison and 
concentrate on the points of superiority. 

(5) Training with Senior Salesmen. The 
gap between the classroom and the field 
is so great that unless it is properly bridged, 
many prospective salesmen will fail to cross 
it successfully. The practice of starting 
new salesmen out under the close super- 
vision of senior salesmen is a good plan, 
provided the senior is well-grounded in 
institutional methods. 

(6) Coérdination Between Advertising and 
Selling. Comprehensive training alone can 
insure proper interpretation of the com- 
pany’s advertising to the buying public. 

(7) Training Through District Sales 
Branches. Training at branch offices al- 
lows emphasis on local conditions and is 
cheaper, but admits.of too much flexibility 
due to individual differences of branch 
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managers. Where branch training is used, 
the first step must be the training of dis- 
trict managers. 

(8) Training by Correspondence. A sales- 
man’s training is never complete, since 
changes in selling methods constantly 
arise. Training by correspondence is effec- 
tive in so far as the company can make 
sure that the salesman actually reads and 
digests the training material. 

(9) The Sales Convention. Conventions 
intended to inspire and enthuse salesmen 
accomplish little. But group meetings can 
be of real value if the salesmen meet in 
small study groups to receive specific help 
on actual field problems. 

(10) Visual Instruction. More than 75 
per cent of what salesmen learn is learned 
through the medium of vision. Instruction 
which makes full use of pageants, plays, 
demonstrations, charts, motion pictures, 
etc., gets results where oral instruction 
fails. 

(11) Training by Educational Agencies. 
Institutional training obviously cannot be 
done by any agency except the institution 
itself. However, educational agencies may 
train prospective salesmen in the funda- 
mentals of all selling such as a knowledge 
of human nature, human motives, various 
types of marketing methods, etc. 


The Great Need for Commercial Training. 
H. S. Nort. Pamphlet reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, October, 1922, Vol. XI, 
No. 10 (an address before the Section on 
Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A. Cleve- 
land meeting, 1922.) 


Is pharmacy to continue to delude itself 
into thinking that the time will come when 
the learned apothecary will again come 
into hisown? The folly of such a course is 
pointed out by showing how different 
present trends are. Where drug store 
items numbered 2700 in 1890, they number 
46,000 today. He also quotes the Har- 
vard Institute of Business Research to 
strengthen his point. This organization 
investigated the business of 187 drug 
stores ranging in sales from $10,000 to those 
over $100,000. The largest number of 
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stores did volumes of between $40,000 and 
$50,000. Of the 187 there were 85 that 
furnished figures on prescription filling 
in proportion to the percentage of total 
rates. The lowest figure was 10 per cent, 
the highest 45 per cent. Most interesting, 
however is the fact that the common figure 
was 10 percent. The sales of proprietary 
medicines reached as high as 67 per cent in 
some stores, with the common figure at 
22 per cent. The prescription business 
together with proprietary medicines, com- 
monly amounted to only about one-third 
of the total sales. 

Would hair nets, bathing suits, phono- 
graphs and a la carte lunches be economic 
necessities as side-lines if there were 
enough legitimate drug business to test 
the capacity of the stores? But what does 
the average college of pharmacy graduate 
know about advertising, selling, mark-ups, 
etc., when he leaves college? What equip- 
ment has he other than training as a phar- 
macist that enables him to go out and 
apply economic laws to his profession? 
What training in fact, does his college 
course give him to assist him in building 
a good prescription business? Further- 
more, what student can afford to attend 
a school of pharmacy requiring three 
years or more of study for a degree with 
the prospect of going out into the com- 
mercial world and demanding of a pro- 
prietor a salary commensurate with his 
training and skill, when he knows that the 
owner of the business requires only 10 per 
cent or less of his time at the prescription 
counter? To the drug store proprietor, 
the .clerk is an investment: he is paid in 
proportion to what he brings in returns. 

That such a condition continues to 
exist is largely the fault of well-meaning 
schools of pharmacy that go on teaching 
the same subjects year after year and giving 
practically the same training to their 
students that obtained in 1890 when drug- 
store items numbered 2700 instead of 46,000 
as they do today. Let us keep up the 
standard of entrance requirements to 
schools of pharmacy. Let us continue to 
instruct our students in the subjects now 
being taught, but with a due consideration 
of what they will be expected to need 
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when they enter into business for them- 
selves, or seek employment in drug stores. 
The properly trained business man—phar- 
macist will think better of the drug business 
as a calling if he knows how to do business. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that our schools 
of pharmacy may see the wisdom of includ- 
ing pharmaceutical business training in 
their courses of study, or at least, of giving 
the students the option of shaping their 
courses to meet their needs. 


An Investigation of the High School Prin- 
cipalship as a Profession. EuGrENnre M. 
Hinton. The Phi Delta Kappan, 
November, 1922, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 10-21. 


Describes favorable and unfavorable 
features of the profession of high school 
principals along with the desirable quali- 
ties, preparation and experience necessary 
for such a career. 

By means of a questionnaire sent out to 
one hundred persons, either high school 
principals at the present time or formerly, 
the following conclusions were presented: 


1. Favorable features 


(1) Affords opportunities for responsi- 
bility early in life. 

(2) Large percentage of men entering 
principalships temporarily found their 
work so attractive they remained in the 
profession permanently. 

(3) Offers opportunities to develop skill 
in applying knowledge of educational 
methods. 

(4) Principals of larger schools, freed 
from teaching duties and responsibilities 
may devote all of their timé to adminis- 
trative duties. 

(5) Principals enjoy numerous privileges 
through contacts with state associations, 
commercial clubs and various fraternal 
organizations. 

(6) Offers opportunities for personal 
betterment. 

(a) Professional advancement to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility through 
experience, professional literature, profes- 
sional meetings and summer school at- 
tendance. 




















(b) Economic advancement through in- 
crease in salary schedule; promotion to 
higher position; wise investment of earn- 
ings; incomes derived from lecturing, 
evening school teaching, special summer 
instruction and professional writings. 

(c) Recreation, ‘‘catching-up”’ and self- 
improvement through home study, re- 
search, and summer school attendance. 

(7) Young men of exceptional and supe- 
rior abilities have wide opportunities for 
advancement to positions of large responsi- 
bility and ‘‘respectable’’ incomes provided 
they possess administrative ability and 
personality and have the necessary profes- 
sional preparation. 


2. Unfavorable features 


(1) Limited number of principalships in 
comparison with superintendencies and 
teaching positions restricts opportunities 
for satisfactory positions. 

(2) Demands of community on principal 
reduce amount of time and energy available 
for developing administrative efficiency. 

(3) Small salary in comparison with 
other professions requiring similar amount 
of preparation. 

(4) Principal frequently limited in his 
ability to realize educational ideals by: 

(a) Narrow, conservative school-boards. 

(b) Poorly qualified teachers. 

(ec) Conservative and critical church 
organization. 

(d} Politics. 

(e) Low community standards. 

(f) Lack of funds for adequate equip- 
ment and sufficient salaries for better 
teachers. 

A list of items to be stressed in presenting 
the subject to high school students and the 
method of presenting these items is given. 


Is Our Education a National Menace? 
The Survey, November 15, 1922, pp. 252- 
253. 


In 1910 the State Bankers’ Association 
- of Minnesota, investigating the results of 
education, came to the conclusion that our 
educational system was wrong in that 
it was intended for the sons of wealthy 
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men who never intended to work. Al- 
though supposed to fit them to be gentle- 
men, it failed in that and in addition did 
not fit them to meet the practical affairs 
of life. At the same time, in Chicago 
plans were worked out to separate the 
school system of Illinois into two systems— 
one for those children who through neces- 
sity or desire were to go into industry, and 
one for those who were going into lives 
requiring more education. The American 
public did not take kindly to such sugges- 
tions as they felt practical training was not 
educational. Discussions on the subject 
were swallowed up in the subject of War. 
Again murmurs are being heard against the 
educational system. There is much talk 
of limiting the education of persons in ac- 
cordance with their intellectual ability. 
To cure our educational problem though, 
we must realize that it cannot be cut off 
from life and experience. Education iso- 
lated in schools is bound to lose itself. 
The solution to our educational problem 
can only be found “in the courageous, 
analytic, inventive, social intelligence of 
educational statesmen who look facts in 
the face, using the intelligence they rec- 
ommend to others in dealing with their 
own problems.” . 


A Report on the Correlation of Psychological 
Tests with Academic and Manual Subjects. 
IrENE Guenn. The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, November, 1922, Vol. 
XIII, No. 8, pp. 496-500. 


The work reported on is a part of the 
research which is being supported and con- 
ducted by the North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial School, Boston, Massachusetts and 
was undertaken on the hypothesis that 
individual differences in vocational fitness 
exist among children of the ages found in 
the grades preceding high school, and that 
they exist to such an extent that all 
children cannot efficiently be included in 
the same curriculum. 

The subjects for the experiment were in 
the grades VI, VII, and VIII and the 
following tests were used: 

General Intelligence. Binet-Simon 
(Terman Revision, Abbreviated Scale) 
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Pintner non-language Mental Test. 
Myer’s Mental Measure. : 

Academic. Woody-McCall Mixed Fun- 
damentals, Form II, Trabue Language 
Scale C, Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 (Parts 
1 and 2) for Measuring the Understanding 
of Sentences. Directions Test (hard). 

Motor Tests.. Healy Psychomotor (tap- 
ping) Test (used as a group test), Star 
Test (individual), Well’s Peg Test (indi- 
vidual), Paper-folding Test (individual), 
Lane Test (individual). 

For each of the standard tests, the pro- 
cedure and scoring used was that given by 
its author. 

Each teacher was given detailed instruc- 
tions for ranking pupils on class work. 
The method used was that of selecting the 
best, the poorest and an average child, 
then selecting the children whose ability 
was between the extremes and the average 


_ and finally filling in all others in relation 


to these five. The coefficients were calcu- 
lated for each class separately, the footrule 
formula being used and R transmuted into r. 

Tables are given showing ‘‘Averages of 
Coefficients of Correlation for General 
Intelligence and Academic Tests with 


School Subjects’ and ‘‘Averages of coef- 


ficients of Correlation for Motor Tests with 
School Subjects.’”’ These correlations are, 
on the whole, low since the groups were 
small and fairly homogeneous. 

The test results confirm the hypothesis 
regarding the differentiation of abilities 
at the ages represented by the subjects 
in the experiment. Speaking very gen- 
erally these abilities may be grouped as 
relating to language or to motor facility, 
and this broad differentiation is substan- 
tiated by comparisons of the ranks of the 
children in the various class subjects. 
The average correlations between the 
different academic subjects are from 0.60 
to 0.80, whereas a comparison of academic 
subjects with hand work gives average 
coefficients varying from 0.12 to 0.42. 

With so little correspondence between 
proficiency in the academic subjects and 
proficiency in motor tests or motor work, 
the writer states that the academic record 


alone would be an entirely inadequate 
basis for guidance to such courses of train- 
ing. Also that, considering the tests as 
a basis, we find that it will be necessary 
to work out combinations of tests diag- 
nostic of capability in each subject. 

Analysis by means of correlations of the 
abilities demanded by school subjects, is 
offered as the means that will in all proba- 
bility aid in the better formation of courses 
of study and in the solution of problems of 
individual adjustment. 


Attention, Distraction and Fatigue. F. C. 
DockEerAy. Journal of Comparative 
Psychology, October, 1922, Vol. II, No. 
5, pp. 331-370. 


Includes the unfinished work of Miss 
Emily Berger, University of Kansas and 
the work of F. C. Dockeray who concluded 
the experiment. The work was designed 
to study certain factors involved in the 
capacity for mental work, or activity, 
under various conditions of distraction and 
mental and physical fatigue. 

The sounder test was used in various 
forms all based upon some definite reac- 
tion to a given signal or stimulus. One 
type is that in which the subject pressed 
a key upon hearing a particular sound. 

The conclusions arrived at are, briefly: 

1. The sounder test is a severe test of 
ability to attend to a single stimulus or 
discriminate slight differences in a group 
of nearly equal stimuli, but due to the 
narrow span of attention required, a sub- 
ject may effectively master the situation 
under unfavorable conditions. 

2. The sounder test is fairly well adapted 
to determining individual differences in 
ability to overcome distraction. 

3. The test may be adapted to determine 
individual differences in attention to an 
auditory stimulus. 

4. There was no noticeable fatigue of 
the sense organs involved. 

5. The sounder test should prove a satis- 
factory test for the investigation of the 
effects of fatigue, low oxygen, ventilation, 
tobacco and drugs. 














The Economic Importance of the Safety 
Movement. H. Wraver Mowery. In- 
dustrial Management, December, 1922. 
Vol. LXIV, No. 6, pp. 355-357. 


An article recently published in ‘‘Indus- 
trial Management,’ presented a decidedly 
pessimistic view of the status of the safety 
practice, and the vital importance of safety 
work. The author sees no reason for pessi- 
mism, but rather a call for action. 

Any movement as thoroughly imbued 
with the crusading spirit as were the initial 
stages of the Safety First campaign, was 
bound to suffer a reaction especially at a 
time when the public had become des- 
perately weary of drives and crusades. 
A logs of popular interest was to be ex- 
pected and can be discounted. Of more 
oa effect was the fact that the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of safety measures 
requires an expenditure of capital. How- 
ever large the prospective saving, capital 
in 1921 was practically unobtainable for 
anything but quick turnover and guaran- 
teed returns. It is then not surprising 
that safety, sanitary, and welfare workers, 
all regarded as spenders, found it difficult 
to retain their places. 

Figures reporting the value of invest- 
ments in safety in six well known industrial 
concerns show a decrease in accidents in 
these concerns ranging from 76 to 87 per 
cent between the years 1919 and 1920. 
In another concern, if the accident rate of 
1913 had continued, their liability fund 
expenditure would have totaled $2,454,133 
instead of $1,073,151 in 1921. In other 
words, their safety measures prevented 
an additional expenditure of $1,380,982 
which cost $602,124—a considerable por- 
tion of which was spent for safeguarding 
of a permanent nature. 

Safety engineering is a recognized pro- 
fession. Consulting safety engineers may 
be retained who are already handling the 
safety work of a number of clients. Lower 
risks mean lower insurance rates. In the 
inauguration of safety measures, it is of 
primary importance that the responsibility 
be centralized. If this man is a trained 
safety engineer all the better but if the 
industry cannot afford an additional salary 
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some one in the organization should be 
designated to carry out the work. Safety 
is not a philanthropic undertaking but it is 
a straight business proposition. 


The Effects of Cigar and Cigarette Smoking 
on Certain Psychologicul and Physiological 
Functions. Rospert Lee Bates. The 
Journal of Comparative Psychology, 
October, 1922, Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 371-428. 


This experiment carried on at Johns 
Hopkins University was for the purpose 
of checking the results obtained by D. I. 
Carver who had found that smoking 
caused a decrease in accuracy of throwing, 
within a short period after the smoking. 
The experiment called, in both cases, for 
the throwing of darts at a target. 

The test consisted in throwing 12 sets 
of darts, 25 to the set, every day for twenty- 
seven days. The first 7 days was a prac- 
tice period only. Non-smoking and smok- 
ing days were then allowed to alternate 
until ten days of each had been concluded, 
making in all twenty-seven days for each 
of the three reactors. On smoking days the 
reactor refrained from smoking each day 
preceding the giving of the test, but smoked 
one cigar or two cigarettes in the fifteen 
or twenty minutes immediately preceding 
the throwing of darts, other conditions 
remaining the same as on non-smoking 
days. Each reactor confined himself to 
either cigars or cigarettes. 

Personal notes on the six reactors are 
given by the author. 

From daily and average scores the experi- 
menter concludes that the immediate effects 
of moderate smoking (1 cigar or 2 ciga- 
rettes) vary from negligibility to slight 
disturbances of accuracy by the smoking; 
resulis quite in accordance with Carver’s 
findings. 

The actual distribution of darts shows 
less variation on smoking days even though 
the total throws of all reactors which com- 
pletely missed the target were 240 on smok- 
ing days, 208 on non-smoking. 

A comparison of the graphs of the values 
of the set averages for the combined reac- 
tors shows a higher average score for non- 
smoking days over smoking days for the 
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early part of the hours: then a slump 
followed by recovery. The tendency is to 
postpone the slump that appears in all 
cases after the initial spurt. 

The individual differences in the vertical 
and horizontal distribution of darts on the 
target show up very clearly but these do 
not seem to be effected by smoking or 
abstinence. 

The speed of throwing shows but a negli- 
gible difference under the two conditions. 

The article is well illustrated with seven 
graphs, nineteen tables and two figures. 


Improved Medical Supervision in Factories. 
Dr. W. F. DeEarpen. Welfare Work, 
November, 1922, Vol. III, No. 35, p. 203. 


The English Factory Act of 1901 legalized 
the affixing to certificates of fitness of 
conditions respecting or specifying the 
particular employment to be followed in 
the case of workers entering employment 
under 16 years of age. 

Weaknesses of the Act are: 

1. There has been no “‘follow-up”’ of the 
recommendations of the examining surgeon. 

2. The quality of the examinations has 
not been extremely high due to the low 
fee for examination. 

3. The age limit of 16 is too low since now 
young people tend to go to school longer 
and enter work at the age of 18 or over. 
Further, a young person barred from an 
occupation which is unhealthful has only 
to wait two years and engage in the work 
despite the fact that due to his adolescence 
he is still subject to the same dangers as 
two years previous. 

4. There are no re-examinations. Such 
re-examinations should be given for they 
tend to show whether the worker can 
stand the strain of the work. 


The Relation of Welfare Work to Outside 
Organizations. Miss K. E. Wi1LKinson. 
Welfare Work, November, 1922, Vol. IIT, 
No. 35, pp. 204-205. 


Welfare work is often found to be devel- 
oping in a haphazard fashion under the 
pressure of circumstances due to the fact 
that its relationship to other work has not 
been properly recognized. Welfare work 
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concerns itself primarily with the workers 
during their working hours and by coépera- 
tion with other organizations can avoid 
much duplication of effort. Coéperation 
is essential since welfare work concerning 
itself with human beings becomes connected 
with a variety of problems in other fields. 
Certain bodies are expert in certain work, 
and to them this work should be assigned. 


England’s Verdict on Unemployment In- 
surance. A. S. Cureyney. The Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review, Vol. . 
XII, No. 3, pp. 175-177. 


When the British Government decided 
successively on the introduction of acci- 
dent, health and unemployment insurance, 
it found the heart of the people laid up 
with its treasure in little friend-in-need 
societies that meant to their members not 
merely money laid by but an offensive and 
defensive alliance, a rock of safety and a 
bond of loyalty which they were not pre- 
pared to desert at the invitation of a far- 
off government. Accordingly the govern- 
ment did what is so easy that it might have 
been expected to make trouble. It swore 
in deputies. That is, every little two- 
penny ha’penny benevolent association, 
if solvent and reputable, was made an 
agent of the government, responsible for 
insuring in its name. 

There are those who thought at the time 
it would be better for the government to 
become its own insurer and pay benefits 
directly. This no doubt would have been 
more economical than the supervision of 
a great many “approved societies’? and 
would have made possible closer coépera- 
tion by leaving the way open for direct 
pressure on industry for better management 
of its affairs. But the man who is used to 
paying his mite to his own chosen society 
would be loath to count out his pennies 
into the vast hard palm of the public 
exchequer, and the government did not 
want to take the money through the devious 
and untraceable channels of taxation but, 
at least in part, directly and of knowledge 
from the beneficiaries. Thus it accepted 
the situation in all its complications with- 
out attempting to force an unwelcome and 














artificial simplification. Naturally social 
insurance was accepted and naturally also 
it does not yet work entirely smoothly. 

If you listen to comments on any type of 
social insurance made by its administrators 
and by the mythical beings, the general 
public, you may get the impression that it 
is a rank failure. If, however, you remem- 
ber the ways of the English and ask whether 
this is the case you will probably meet a 
full denial. 


The Campaign against Unemployment in 
Sweden. Dr. E. G. Huss. Interna- 
tional Labour Review, November, 1922, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, pp. 721-734. 


It is only since the war that unemploy- 
ment has become a serious problem in 
Sweden, an agricultural country with rela- 
tively little large scale industry. Munici- 
pal authorities had put in hand public 
works to take care of seasonal fluctuations 
and from 1902 onwards employment ex- 
changes were developed. Trade unions 
also instituted unemployment funds. 

The outbreak of war brought a severe 
crisis and a Government Unemployment 
Commission was set up. It suggested that 
factories should work short time rather 
than discharge employees, persuaded 
municipal authorities to proceed with 
public work and instituted special relief 
work. 

Sweden felt the full force of the trade 
depression which swept over the world 
1920-1921. By December, 1921, the Trade 
Union reported one-third of their members 
unemployed. The responsibility for deal- 
ing with the unemployment situation rests 
on the communes and the Government 
Unemployment Commission acts as super- 
visor and advisory body, while the central 
government also makes extensive grants 
of funds. Sweden made a vigorous at- 
tempt to meet the situation by providing 
work rather than unemployment benefit 
and seems to have been fairly successful 
in this policy despite a certain amount of 
discontent at its methods of administration. 

Unemployment allowances were made 
available for those who could not be ab- 
sorbed on the relief works and all who 
received this benefit were bound to attend 
specially organized training courses. 
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Labour Legislation in Greece. Pror. A. 
ANDREADES. International Labour Re- 
view, November, 1922, Vol. VI, No. 5, 
pp. 690-720. 


Greece was very late in enacting legisla- 
tion to protect the worker because she had 
no large-scale industry, also because of 
the state of politics. Once a start was 
made, a legislature code was quickly 
developed. Before 1909, the government 
had established special funds to which 
employers and employees contributed in 
the specially hazardous industries, such 
as seafaring, sponge-fishing, mining, rail- 
roading. 

In 1909 was set up a Ministry of National 
Economy, part of which later developed 
into a Labour Department assisted by a 
Supreme Labour Council and an Advisory 
Labour Council composed of representatives 
of workersandemployers. There was much 
legislative activity in the decade 1910-1920. 
Acts were passed on hygiene, workers’ 
safety, hours of labour, women’s work, 
mining, wages payment, trade union 
regulation, etc. 

It is suggested that hours of labour will 
tend to be longer in Greece than in more 
northern countries, as the Greeks owing 
to climatic conditions, cannot work with 
the same intensity and assiduity as their 
northern neighbors. Also children tend 
to develop physically and intellectually 
more rapidly than in other European coun- 
tries, so that the prohibition of employ- 
ment for boys extends only to 12 years. 

Greece has had interesting experiences 
with attempts to solve the unemployment 
problem. The government has made 
money grants to employees who have 
been displaced by the introduction of 
machinery and this has led to results worthy 
of study. 


The Coal and Rail Strikes. Need of Perma- 
nent Official Fact-Finding Commissions. 
Danger of Ill-advised Arbitration Legisla- 
tion. ALEXANDER M. Bina. The Amer- 
ican Labor Legislation Review, Septem- 
ber, 1922, Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 150-154. 


The simultaneous occurrence of two 
nation-wide strikes in basic industries of 
the country—the coal mines and the 
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railroad shops—has brought to many 
people a realization of the danger that 
lies in faulty industrial relations. Mr. 
Bing points out that just as “knotty cases 
make bad law”’ so unusual conditions fre- 
quently result in unwise legislation. 

At the bottom the issues in both con- 
troversies are the same: a determination 
by the workers that the process of a labor 
“deflation’”’ which has been going on 
during the last two years shall cease— 
a determination not to yield all war time 
gains and go back to the conditions of 
under-payment from which many of the 
workers suffered before 1917. The strongly 
organized men have naturally been less 
affected by this process than those who 
were unorganized. The members of pow- 
erful labor unions have seen their less for- 
tunate fellows suffer a succession of wage 
reductions by which their compensation 
, has dropped to the pre-war level and per- 
haps in some cases lower. It was the 
determination of many of the unions to 
put a stop to this continuous lowering of 
wages which was one of the main factors in 
bringing about the recent series of dis- 
turbances. 

The action of both the miners and the 
railroad men have made it abundantly 
clear that arbitration, by itself, will not 
serve to keep the peace, for they have 
persistently refused to submit their cases 
to the decision of any arbitral body. The 
reason is that labor—always more or less 
suspicious of the courts and of all judicial 
process—has been dissatisfied with almost 
every important wage award which has been 
made since the armistice. Rightly or 
wrongly, it has felt that arbitral bodies 
have leaned toward capital and have failed 
to give labor its due. 

The important thing now is the future. 
With these strikes ended the thing to do 
now is to adopt such measures as will tend 
to produce greater industrial justice and to 
give reasonable promise of industrial peace. 
The coal strike has shown the need for a 
greater knowledge of the facts. The miners 
claim that the operators are making huge 
profits; that freight charges are unequal 
and in many cases exorbitant; that the 
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coal dealer—both wholesale and retail— 
is a profiteer. The public wants cheaper 
fuel and the operator says that the only way 
it can be obtained is by reducing wages. 
The miner answers that a wage reduction 
would mean only a slight decrease in price 
whereas an elimination of exorbitant 
profits would make a large reduction pos- 
sible. What are the facts? Knowing them 
we might not be able to solve all the prob- 
lems of the coal industry, but we would 
be in an immeasurably better position to 
judge the merits of a controversy. A pub- 
lic opinion, enlightened with a knowledge 
which a fact-finding body could have pro- 
vided, would probably have prevented the 
occurrence of the recent strike or forced 
an early settlement. 

A permanent fact-finding commission 
should be created for the coal industry 
and similar bodies should be provided for 
the metal mining and other basic trades. 
It should be adopted as a national policy 
that every able-bodied worker is to receive 
at least enough to provide a minimum 
living in accordance with decent American 
standards. There is no economic necessity 
nor is there any excuse in public policy for 
the attempts which have recently been 
made to return to sub-normal pre-war 
standards. It is not only inhuman but 
it is incredibly short-sighted to attempt to 
do so. Suitable national and local ma- 
chinery of a voluntary nature should also 
be created for the arbitration of industrial 
disputes but no attempt should be made 
to coerce either side into the acceptance of 
arbitral processes. 


The New Management in Great Britain. 
A. P. M. Fuemine anno J. G. PEarce. 
Industrial Management, November, 1922, 
Vol. 64, No. 5, pp. 257-261. 


Contrasts management in Great Britain 
with that in the United States. British 
industrialists generally are not yet thor- 
oughly convinced of the merits of American 
methods of scientific management. Dif- 
ferent labor, market, raw material supply, 
and geographic conditions will not permit 
of the British direct adoption of our 
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methods. Use of specialists and consultants 
is not common with them. Employment 
departments, purchasing departments and 
costing systems are features of scientific 
management which appeal to British man- 
agers. The advantage of adding stability 
in times of crises by vertical combination is 
just being realized but public opinion and 
the British fiscal system bar the formation 
of horizontal organizations. Management 
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in Great Britain is reported as becoming 
corporate and functional. 


Time Study in the Day Work Shop. Howarp 
W. Dickson. Industrial Management, 
November, 1922, Vol. 64, No. 5. 


Discusses means of obtaining proper 
standard conditions for the time study and 
outlines the procedure used. 





